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Chronicle 


The War.—Under the pretext that the Germans were 
giving aid to the Bolsheviki and Bolshevist elements in 
Polish districts, the Poles during the week marched into 
Military Movements, German territory near Posen. If 

Dec. 30, pm-Jan. rather obscure reports can be _ be- 

6, a.m. lieved, the invaders captured the rail- 
way junction of Nakel, west of Bromberg, in Posen, and 
threatened Schneidemuhl and Beutscher, and Kosten in 
Southern Posen, while further north they are reported 
to have taken Moglino and Znin. But representatives of 
the Polish National Committee in Washington notified 
the State Department that they did not take seriously all 
these rumors and especially that they discredited the 
report that a Polish army was marching on Berlin. 
They stated that the Poles had trouble enough in the 
region of Vilna in warding off the threatened Bolshevist 
attack there and that moreover the army said to be ad- 
vancing against the German capital was totally inadequate 
for such a purpose. American troops fighting desperately 
near Kadish on the Dvina front drove back Bolshevist 
forces which had advanced there. In the Onega sector 
American units coming along the Petrograd road also 
forced the enemy back. Riga is said to be in the hands of 
Lithuanian troops. 

President Wilson’s itinerary last week included Man- 
chester, Paris, Turin, Rome, Genoa, Milan, whence he 
returned to the French capital. In Manchester Mr. Wil- 
son was presented with the freedom 
of the city. In his address in reply 
to the speech of the Lord Mayor, he 
again outlined some of the ideals and principles for which 
he had come to Europe, saying among other things: 


The President in 
Manchester 


You know that heretofore the world has been governed, or 
at any rate the attempt has been made to govern it, by partner- 
ships of interest, and that they have broken down. Interest does 
not bind men together. Interest separates men. For, the mo- 
ment there is the slightest departure from the nice adjustment 
of interests, then jealousies begin to spring up. There is only 
one thing that can bind peoples together, and that is common 
devotion to right. Ever since the history of liberty began, men 
have talked about their rights, and it has taken severa? hundred 
years to make them perceive that the principal condition of right 
is duty, and that unless a man performs his full duty he is en- 
titled to no right. It is a fine co-relation of the influence of 


duty that right is the equipoise and balance of society. And so, 
when we analyze the present situation and the future that we 
now have to mold and control, it seems to me there is no other 
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thought than that that can guide us, You know that the United 
States has always felt from the very beginning of her story 
that she must keep herself separate from any kind of connec- 
tion with European politics. I want to say very frankly to you 
that she is not now interested in European politics, but she is 
interested in the partnership of right between America and Eu- 
rope. If the future had nothing for us but a new attempt to 
keep the world at a right poise by a balance of power the United 
States would take no interest, because she will join no combi- 
nation of power which is not a combination of all of us. She 
is not interested merely in the peace of Europe, but in the peace 
of the world. 

Therefore it seems to me that in the settlement which is just 
ahead of us something more delicate and difficult than was ever 
attempted before has to be accomplished—a genuine concert of 
mind and of purpose. But, while it is difficult, there is an ele- 
ment present that makes it easy. Never before in the history 
of the world, I believe, has there been such a keen international 
consciousness as there is now, There is a great voice of human- 
ity abroad in the world just now which he who cannot hear is 
deaf. There is a great compulsion of the common conscience 
now in existence which if any statesman resist, will gain for 
him the most unenviable eminence in history. We are not obey- 
ing the mandate of parties or of politics. We are obeying the 
mandate of humanity. 


On his trip from France to Italy and everywhere 
throughout the trans-Alpine journey, the President was 
welcomed with perhaps even greater enthusiasm than 
either in England and France. On 
his arrival in Rome on the morning 
of January 3, he and Mrs. Wilson 
were received at the station by King Victor Emmanuel 
and Queen Helena, by members of the Government and 
representatives of the local authorities. The program 
of the first day’s visit included a luncheon with the Queen 
Mother Margherita, a reception by the Parliament and a 
state dinner with the King. In the evening the 
citizenship of Rome was conferred upon the American 
Executive. 

In his address to the President at the state banquet the 
King mentioned the common ideals of the American Ex- 
ecutive and of the Italian people in the following words: 


In Rome 


The best traditions of Italian culture, 
the liveliest currents of our _ national 
thoughts, have constantly aimed at the 
same ideal goal—toward the establishment of the international 
peace for which you have with tenacious faith stood. 

When Italy entered into the war, a breath, a precursor of the 


American soul, penetrated into the rank and file of our army 


Victor Emmanuel’s 
Speech 
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through the means of our workers who returned to the father- 
land from America and brought into Italy an echo of their 
second patria. So, correspondingly, the Italian soul vibrated in 
the hearts of our emigrants enrolled under your banners when 
the American nation under your guidance threw itself into the 
fight against the common enemy. 

It was natural that your visit, awaited with a most earnest 
desire, should now give form to an expression almost tangible, to 
this fervid agreement of spirits, to this happy communion of 
intentions and of ideals, forming themselves between the two 
peoples, and which are employed in a union always more inti- 
mate and a cooperation ‘always more cordial in the face of the 
grave duties imposed by the common victory. Italy, having 
now gathered to her own bosom those brothers so long sorrow- 
ing under foreign oppression, and having reconquered the con- 
fines which alone can give her security and true independence, 
is preparing herself to cooperate with you in the most cordial 
manner to reach the most practical means for drawing into a 
single circle the civilized nations, for the purpose of creating 
in the supreme form of a League of Nations the conditions most 
fitting to safeguard and protect each one’s rights. Italy and 
America entered together into the war through a rare act of 
They entered into war to conquer the powers of 
war. Their accomplishment is still unfinished, and the common 
work must still be developed with firm faith and with tenacious 
constancy for the purpose of affecting the security of peace. 


will. 


In his reply Mr. Wilson paid a heartfelt tribute to the 
Italians in the United States as well as to all their gallant 
countrymen who in the motherland both at home and in 
the ranks of the Italian armies did so much and suffered 
so patiently for the cause for which the war was fought. 

On January 4 Mr. Wilson called 
upon his Holiness Pope Benedict XV. 
The President drove from the resi- 
dence of the American Ambassador to the Vatican. Here 
he was received with miltary honors by the Swiss Guard, 
then met by the Pontifical court, headed by the Major- 
domo, Mgr. Tacci, who escorted him to Mgr. Canati, 
Secretary of the Congregation of Ceremonials. Mer. 
Canati extended to him a formal welcome in the name 
of the Holy Father. With Mgr. Canati and his attendant 
officials Mr. Wilson was then led to the Clementine Hall, 
where military honors were again paid to him. The 
President's arrival was announced by the Master of the 
Chamber to the Pope, who awaited Mr. Wilson in the 
Throne Room. The President was admitted immediately 
to the presence of the Holy Father, who welcomed him 
most cordially. They spent about a half hour together. 
It is not, of course, officially known what were the sub- 
jects which they discussed. As a testimonial of his high 
regard for Mr. Wilson the Holy Father presented him 
with a splendid copy in mosaic of one of the masterpieces 
of Guido Reni, while the Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Gasparri, offered him two sumptuously printed and 
bound copies of the New Canon Law, one for the Presi- 
dent personally, the other for the University of Prince- 
ton. 


The Pope and the 
President 


It became evident from the 
speeches made during the week by 
the President and M. Clemenceau, re- 
spectively, that the President and the French Premier 


Mr. Wilson and M. 


Clemenceau 
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seem to be at quite opposite poles of thought on the ques- 
tion of making the peace permanent by some form of 
combination or league of nations. From Mr. Wilson’s 
utterances of the last two weeks, which confirm his pre- 
vious views, it is evident that he stands for a “ concert 
of power,” and that he is opposed to what was formerly 
called the “balance of power.” This view he clearly 
stated in his Manchester Guildhall speech. 

In a speech on New Year’s Eve in the French Chamber 
of Deputies, M. Clemenceau declared for the “ balance 
of power.” Replying to the objection brought against 
him that he had deceived the President, the Premier 
stated that he had been satisfied with allowing the Presi- 
dent to present his views, and quoted him as saying, “ I 
shall try to convince you, but perhaps you will convince 
me.” The next day Mr. Wilson answered the French 
Premier in his Manchester speech, in which he declared 
that the United States is not interested in European poli- 
tics as such, nor ‘ merely in the peace of Europe, but the 
peace of the world.”’ After the debate which followed 
the Premier’s declaration, the Chamber gave him a vote 
of confidence of 380 to 134. 


Alsace.—Both in France and Alsace, there is a great 
deal of anxiety over the question of religious liberty in 
Alsace under the new conditions. For three centuries, 
: in spite of many vicissitudes and many 
changes, the people of Alsace, Cath- 
olics, Protestants and Jews, have been 
allowed in accordance with solemn engagements, taken 
both by German and French Governments, to practise 
their own religion and to maintain their own schools. 
The proclamations which accompanied the entry of the 
French into Colmar, Metz and Strasbourg, have given 
solemn assurance to the people that their religious liberty 
shall suffer no diminution. No secret has been made in 
the French journals of the fact that the persistence of the 
loyalty of the population to France throughout the Ger- 
man domination was due in large measure to the Catholic 
clergy. It would seem, therefore, that there should be 
no reason to suspect that these engagements would not be 
faithfully carried out, especially since the disregard of 
“scraps of paper” has been so utterly discredited. Nev- 
ertheless the people and the clergy in Alsace are dis- 
quieted, and are filled with forebodings lest their return 
to France should cost them some of the liberty which is 
so precious to them. La Croix does not conceal the fact 
that there is some ground for their fears: 


Religious Liberty 


Alas, there are among us politicians of ignoble souls whose 
sectarianism and persecuting hatred refuse to be silent in the 
presence of any grandeur. Do we not hear them already clamor- 
ing for the enforcement of the laws against the religious who 
have come from every quarter of the globe to offer to France 
their arms, their breasts, their blood and their lives? Already 
they are talking of compelling the Jesuits to depart once more 
into exile and to seek elsewhere the religious liberty which 
France denies them, the Jesuits whose bodies are lacerated, 
whose breasts are covered with wounds, decorated with crosses 














of war, with red ribbons, with palms and stars. When peace 
is established any German may come freely to France, take up 
his abode among us and carry on business; but the Frenchman 
whose glory it is to have been mutilated and whose valor has 
won him wounds must be driven out, merely because he wishes 
to serve God according to his conscience! This is the reward 
which the sectarians are preparing for him. 


It is no wonder that the Catholics of Alsace and 
France are reading sinister signs in such ingratitude, and 
are looking for assurances, that they may trust, of com- 
plete liberty to serve God under the French standard 
for Catholic, Protestant and Israelite alike. 


Germany.—Catholics in Germany and especially in 
Prussia are endeavoring to stem the wave of religious 
persecution which is making its appearance in the Gov- 
ernment at Berlin. On January 2, 
1919, a number of the newly-organ- 
ized Christian People’s party, 60,000 
strong, marched to the Ministry of Worship and called 
for the establishment of a free democracy. The demon- 
stration, which was carried out under the leadership of 
Secretary Pfeiffer, one of the candidates of the Christian 
People’s party for the National Assembly, had for its 
object to protest against the proposed legislation concern- 
ing the relations of Church and State. 

Adolf Hofmann, an Independent Socialist and at pres- 
ent the Minister of Arts, Sciences and Religion in Pre- 
mier Ebert’s Cabinet, the spokesman and representative 
of a group of freethinkers, is largely responsible for a 
bill which it is said is to be introduced in the first session 
of the National Assembly. The measure is designed to 
effect the secularization of ecclesiastical property ; that is, 
its confiscation by the State, and the imposition of restric- 
tions on the religious liberty hitherto enjoyed by the paro- 
chial schools. That there is ground for serious misap- 
prehension is clear from the fact that Cardinal von Hart- 
mann, Archbishop of Cologne, thought it necessary in 
early December to address to the Government at Berlin 
the following protest: 


Religious Perse- 
cution 


I am reliably informed that the present Government intends 
in the course of some days to issue a decree for the separation 
of Church and State on April 1,-1919. Against this proposal 
I enter the following solemn protest in the name of all the 
Bishops of Prussia, for the intended measure is a flagrant act 
of illegality. Because (1) the present Government is only a 
provisional one, which is empowered, at the most, to make the 
necessary arrangements in the interest of public peace and order; 
it cannot be regarded as authorized to abolish permanent laws. 
(2) Through the intended separation not only will a whole 
series of laws that are in force but also the Constitution itself 
be violated. (3) By the separation the Catholic Church will be 
robbed of many well-earned rights which were assured to her 
by law on the strength of contracts legally binding and, by way 
of restitution for property taken from her by the State. (4) If 
the decision is to effect this separation by means of a mere de- 
cree and not by legislation, that is not a legal measure, but an 
act of. arbitrary power. 


Speaking of the proposed radical legislation on the 
matter of religion, the Kdlnische Volkszeitung, in its issue 
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of November 19, 1918, bitterly criticised the program as 
unjust to Catholics and Protestants alike : 


At the moment nothing more is to be said on this matter than 
that it means a heavy blow to the sentiments of Catholics and 
Protestants if the new Government attacks institutions so deeply 


rooted in the life of the people and the State. In the days of 
the Kulturkampf the Catholics, by the confession of the Prus- 
sian State itself, conferred upon it a number of moral benefits. 
It was, therefore, easy to understand why the State recognized 
in the Constitution and maintained creeds which aimed at its 
own preservation. To this acknowledged principle, the adoption 
of which has had good results on all sides, the new Socialist 
Government of Prussia has suddenly become unfaithful. We 
cannot admit that the present time, at which the first considera- 
tions should be the establishment of order in the kingdom and 
the feeding of the people, offers a suitable occasion for such 2 
step. If such profound changes are to be introduced in the life 
of the Prussian people, the people first must be consulted. We 
believe that in the whole of Prussia the strongest opposition 
will be offered to this measure, which is nothing else than an act 
of oppression against the Catholics and Protestants. The 
Bishops, as the appointed representatives of the Catholic people, 
will no doubt make a stand against it. Cardinal von Hartmann, 
of Cologne, and Prince-Bishop Bertram, of Breslau, have 
already been informed of the Prussian Government’s proposal. 

Realizing the strength of the movement behind the 
proposed scheme, the Centrist party, together with the 
leading members of the Rhenish and Westphalian Zen- 
trumspresse, the Christian Social Workers’ Organization, 
the People’s Union for Catholic Germany, the Peasants’ 
Associations, and the Catholic Women’s League, has 
issued a joint appeal calling for unreserved adherence to 
the democratic Republic, opposition to every kind of class 
domination, freedom with law and order, and the cultiva- 
tion of those ideals which alone can heal the people and 
State. On the basis of this platform the appeal asks for 
the election of its candidates to the National Assembly. 
Foreign policies include the government of international 
relations by right and not by might, the creation of a 
League of Nations, universal disarmament, complete 
restoration of foreign relations, protection of national 
minorities in every State, abolition of secret diplomacy, 
complete independence of the Holy See, economic equal- 
ity for all nations, freedom of the seas, international con- 
trol of the workmen’s question, the establishment of 
colonial territory commensurate with Germany’s needs. 
Internal politics are outlined as follows : 

The immediate assembly of the National Council, the union 
of the German peoples into one true German Republic, equal 
franchise with proportion] representation, national and mu- 
nicipal franchise for women, an independent government at the 
head of the kingdom and the States, with a huge majority, sup- 
ported by the people’s representatives; the forming of a con- 
stitution by the Constituent Assembly, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of association. With regard to 
economic and social policy they demand the upholding of the 
principle of private ownership even of means of production, 
and the substitution of popular céntrol for private capitalist 
monopolies. 

The aims of the Government are understood to have 
been unveiled in the speech of a Socialist named Meer- 
field, made recently at Gurzonich, in which he said, 
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“ There is no place any longer in Europe for a Kingdom 
of God’s grace. The program of the Govern- 
ment is: Away with all the rubbish of the past; we lift 
the banner of freedom, equality and prosperity.” 

Count George F. ven Hertling, German Imperial 
Chancellor from October, 1917, until the fall of 1918, 
died on January 4 at Ruhpolding in Bavaria. He was 
in his seventy-fifth year. He entered the Reichstag in 
1875 and on the death of Count Hompesch in 1909 be- 
came the leader of the Clerical party. 


Ireland.—The result of the elections is now known 
beyond doubt. Sinn Fein has swept the country, electing 
full delegations from Cork, Kerry, Clare, Limerick and 
Tipperary in Munster; from Mayo, 
Sligo, Leitrim and Roscommon in 
Connaught; from Louth, Meath, 
Wicklow, Wexford, Westmeath, Longford, Kings Coun- 
ty, Queens County, Kilkenny and Carlow in Leinster; 
from Monaghan and Cavan in Ulster. Dublin City and 
County returned ten out of eleven Sinn Feiners, Donegal 
three out of four. Belfast City elected one Sinn Feiner, 
one Nationalist—Mr. Devlin—and seven Unionists, a 
gain for Carson effected by gerrymandering. The Irish 
in Ireland and in America are overjoyed at the result. 
Dr. McCartan, representative in the United States of 
the Provisional Government of Ireland, has sent out this 
manifesto from his office in Philadelphia : 


To the Citizens of the Republic of Ireland Who are at Present 
Resident in the United States and Canada: 

As envoy of the Provisional Government of Ireland, to me 
has fallen the great happiness of conveying officially to you that 
the people of Ireland have, before the watching eyes of the 
whole world, finally achieved the independence of Ireland. In 
the elections which took piace on December 14 last Ireland exer- 
cised her right of self-determination. The question which the 
Irish people were then called to decide was, Shall or shall not 
Britain continue to govern Ireland? 

Ireland was occupied by an English army; the Irish Repub- 
lican leaders were incarcerated in English jails; our meetings 
were proclaimed and our press effectively silenced; the first Di- 
rector whom we appointed to conduct the Republican election 
campaign was arrested and his headquarters raided; the same 
fate overtook in turn each one who succeeded him; and, in brief, 
every device which imperial ingenuity could conceive was used 
to prevent the free expression of the electoral will. Neverthe- 
less, when the result was revealed on December 28, it was un- 
equivocally demonstrated that the people of Ireland had deter- 
mined that Britain shall not continue to govern Ireland; and 
that the population of Ireland by more than two-thirds ma- 
jority had finally severed such connection of Ireland with Eng- 
land as force and chicanery had maintained for seven centuries. 
December 28, 1918, will forever rank in the history of Ireland 
as July 4, 1776, ranks in the history of America; as July 14, 
1789, ranks in the history of France, as the day of the birth 
of liberty ranks in the history of every free people. The free 
people of Ireland now take their place among the free peoples 
of the world, “ with malice towards none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right.” 

The free and independent peoples of Ireland hold out the 
hand of fellowship to all the free and subject peoples of the 
world. We feel special kinship with the peoples of France and 
of Belgium, so lately freed from the usurping power of mili- 


The Elections and 
Freedom 
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tary might. The wrongs of the people of Russian Poland and 
Palestine we feel as our wrongs; and we shall afford what aid 
we can to right them. We are conscious and mindful of the 
friendliness of the British Labor party towards Ireland, and 
our sympathies go out to the feople of England in their gal- 
lant struggle to withstand the Junkerdom that prevails there 
against them. The Irish people are not at war with any people, 
nor do they contemplate any act of aggression against any for- 
eign Government, but they will not suffer the destiny of Ireland 
as now determined by the free-will of the Irish people to be 
warped or thwarted by any selfish power or by any group of 
such powers, We shall be party to no governmental league of 
which the avowed or disguised purpose is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice to all peoples great and small. 
We desire no friends except the friends of liberty and right; 
we recognize no enemies except the enemies of justice and fair 
dealing. We shall co-operate with all our strength and with all 
our mind in any union of free peoples for the preservation of 
peace and good-will throughout the world and for the advance- 
ment of the common welfare of mankind. 

It is a matter for congratulation to all Irishmen that the final 
and complete vindication of Irish nationhood by the Irish peo- 
ple has been achieved without bloodshed. To Ireland is thus 
given the honor of affording the first sign of the new world 
order—of the right of all peoples peacefully to determine their 
national destiny. On behalf of the Provisional Government of 
Ireland I call upon the Irish people in America and Canada, and 
upon the friends of liberty in this great Republic, to rejoice and 
be glad with Ireland in this the day of her victory; and to be 
ready and strong to aid the Irish Republic lest it be over- 
whelmed by the imperial forces that are even now gathered to 
destroy it. 

At home the Irish have been consoled by a letter from 
Cardinal Mercier to Cardinal Logue, in which the great 
Belgian patriot says: 

It is inconceivable that Ireland’s right to self-determination 
and nationhood be not recognized by the free nations of the 
world at the Peace Conference. Your country, the most faith- 
ful and venerable daughter of the Church, deserves justice from 
all mankind and must surely receive it. 

The Irish people are the oldest and purest nationality in 
Europe and their noble adherence to faith and nationality the 
most glorious record in history. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Curley writing to the Athlone 
Town Council declares: 


Though far removed from the land of my birth, I am not 
oblivious of my obligation ever to cherish that Green Isle 
where for seven centuries oppression and consequent suffering 
marked the lot of a downtrodden people. Millions of American 
lovers of freedom are thinking and feeling with the new Ireland 
of today. Prussianism is gone. Let us hope and pray that the 
nations that fought for the principles of self-determination and 
the rights of little nations will not allow the noblest little nation 
of all—our own Ireland—to remain an enslaved martyr. America 
wants a free Ireland. God wills it. 

The London Daily News calls upon England 
to choose now between a recognition of Ireland’s rights or the 
loss of our hardly-won union with America, with all that means 
to ourselves and the world. That is the cardinal fact in the 
menace of the Irish situation. : 

Englishmen are asked “to use all their influence to 
avert the disaster to the world which this threatens.” “A 
little longer,” the News continues, “and it will be too 
late.” Carson, on the other hand, urges the Irish “ to 
continue to march with British democracy.” 
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The Federalized School and Religion 


Paut L. BLaKELy, S.J. 


IGOTRY dies hard in Michigan. But, be it said 
B to the honor of the citizens of that great State, for 

several years the legislature and the voters alike 
have done their best to hasten the day of its dissolution. 
Last month the legislature again refused to pass an 
amendment to the State educational law, which would 
compel all children between the ages of five and sixteen 
to attend the local public school. The sole purpose of 
this measure, urged by an anti-Catholic group styling 
itself a “Civic Association,” was, in the words of the 
Adrian Telegram, “to abolish all church schools.” The 
single and abiding purpose of this “ Association,” accord- 
ing to the same journal, is to awaken and spread religious 
fanaticism. Happily, the issue in Michigan was so plain 
that it at once aroused the quiet but determined opposi- 
tion of every fair-minded man in the State. The Michi- 
gan bigots had set out to destroy the parochial school 
and made no secret of their plan. It is usually easy to 
kill the snake that wriggles across the garden path. It 
is only the snake in the grass that is dangerous. Nag, 
the cobra in Kipling’s tale, crawled in through a drain 
and thereby set the fashion for nine out of ten anti- 
Catholic zealots. But occasionally, as in Michigan, the 
tenth comes out in the open, and then Rikki-tikki-tavi, 
the American spirit of fair-play, easily breaks his writh- 
ing back. 

Unhappily, however, the evil issue of the Smith bill 
for the federalization of American education, now pend- 
ing in the Senate, does not come out in the open. It 
would be quite unfair to assert that Senator Smith is 
moved by hatred of the private, or, more specifically, of 
the parochial school. It is altogether possible that any 
consideration of the inevitable effect upon the religious 
school of State-controlled education has never entered 
the Senator’s mind. It is also possible that those Catholics 
whom the bill has not jarred out of their customary 
indifference are likewise unaware that it will, humanly 
speaking, make the maintenance of the parochial school 
a burden to which even the largest and wealthiest of 
our city parishes will scarcely be equal. And the extinc- 
tion of the parochial school means much more than the 
cessation of our educational activities. It means empty 
churches a century hence, and cathedrals that are vast 
tombs of their former glory. Today six out of every 
ten Americans have no affiliation whatever with any 
kind of religion, and there is nothing in current public 
or private life which indicates a gradual diminution of 
this irreligious majority. All indications point the other 
way. Where do our 25,000,000 American children, the 
rank and file of the next generation, receive religious 
instruction? In the home? 

The cry of religious and social leaders is that the home 
is disappearing. Of course there are thousands of real 





homes in which Christian fathers and mothers have a 
care over those of their household; but in the average 
non-Catholic family, and in too many of our own, re- 
ligious training does not seem to hold an honored, or even 
an important, place. Father and mother are either too 
“busy ” or unable to teach the child; the public school 
has no room for Christ, and hence this important task, 
if not wholly neglected, is thrust upon the Sunday school. 
Of this forlorn institution, our Protestant brethren them- 
selves are the most caustic critics. The schools are rep- 
resented as conducted by superintendents and teachers 
whose good intentions and pedagogical incompetency are 
equally undoubted. As a result the typical non-Catholic 
child regards Sunday school as a curious survival of the 
Puritan Sabbath, and finds his sole source of religious 
education a bore and a nuisance, a thing to be shunned 
except for its temporal rewards. A religion that is a 
penalty does not get into the heart. Even were the 
Sunday school all that it should be, it “ happens” but 
once a week, and then only “ weather permitting.” <A 
series of bad Sundays, followed by an outbreak of measles 
and other juvenile plagues, may put an end to the re- 
ligious education of the children. 

Earnest non-Catholics are now recognizing these shock- 


ing conditions, and some among them, notably the Luth- 


erans, the Jews and the Episcopalians, are endeavoring 
to correct them by founding the equivalent of parochial 
schools. But the passage of the Smith bill subsidizing 
the public school will completely block their praiseworthy 
efforts. Federal domination over the schools will mean 
in the long run the complete triumph of education without 
God. Destroy the Catholic parochial school, the only 
complete system in the United States which dares to 
teach the child something about God and His rights over 
His creatures, make other religious schools equally im- 
possible, and how much Christianity will be left in these 
United States by the year of our Lord 2020? 

Even as matters now stand there are very few Catholic 
parishes that do not find great difficulty in providing 
teachers, buildings and suitable equipment for their boys 
and girls. Add the Federal tax under the Smith bill, 
increase the already heavy State tax ; open in every ward 
new public schools housed in magnificent buildings ; staff 
them with officers whose words are as music in the ears 
of careless or climbing Catholics, one day to merit the 
penalty of eternal punishment for scandalizing their chil- 
dren, and what will be the result? Just this: The heart- 
breaking toil of the parish priest and of all who do not 
wish the children in schools which teach them that God 
is a gas, a myth, or a prejudice, and religion a subject 
not to be mentioned in polite society, will be almost as 
futile as Mrs. Partington’s attack on the tides. 

Catholic opposition to the Smith bill is not mere special 
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pleading. In common with at least a few million Ameri- 
can citizens, those Catholics who have given serious 
thought to the subject hold that if this country is to 
continue to be what it has ever been in the past, one of 
God’s greatest gifts to the world, the rights of the respec- 
tive States in those matters over which, by the Constitu- 
tion, they have exclusive jurisdiction must be upheld in 
their integrity. And education is one of those matters. 
The fear that the Smith bill will by degrees overturn 
the constitutional balance of power between Federal and 
State authorities is not a monster conjured up for the 
occasion. It is an actual and present menace, the em- 
bodiment of a semi-Socialistic, paternalistic spirit seeking 
to confer powers which every community worthy of free- 
dom must reserve to itself, upon a governmental bu- 
reaucracy. Governments, as governments are organized 
nowadays, know very little of God; He has no vote and 
is not a corporation; and the Smith bill specifically ex- 
cludes schools which acknowledge the sovereignty of God 
from the financial benefits of its provisions. All that 
the Smith bill requires is acknowledgment of the sov- 
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ereignty of the Federal Bureau of Education. Further- 
more, Catholics believe, with other millions of Americans, 
that this country cannot safely afford to neglect any 
factor which will preserve it, as it has been declared to be 
by the Supreme Court, a Christian nation. The Catholic 
parochial school, in their belief, is the greatest force in 
the United States, next to the Church herself, which 
today actively works to that end. That no other school 
system even pretends to be founded on the precepts of 
Christianity ‘is plain. 

We are not asking, as conceivably we might, either our 
share of the school funds, or exemption from the tax. 
We only ask not to be crushed by further taxation, State 
and Federal, for the maintenance of schools which we 
cannot in conscience use, and we protest the injustice of 
special governmental favor towards all schools which 
formally disavow God and His Christ. We will pay for 
our own schools, poor as we are, and we will pay gladly. 
They are part of our contribution as Americans to the 
true prosperity of our beloved country, and the monu- 
ment which we raise to the glory of the one true God. 


Boris, Son of Ferdinand 


ELIZABETH 


NY character sketch of King Boris up to the pres- 
A ent is impossible, because he has never been an 

independent factor. He has never possessed even 
an individuality like other boys; all his faculties were 
purely devoted to following his father’s activities on his 
behalf. Nobody could grudge to the young monarch the 
freedom that should have come to him, not so much by his 
father’s abdication as by the latter’s departure from a 
palace where his every step struck terror. The paternal 
frown caused a real physical tremor in each of the four 
children, but principally in the delicate frame of Boris. 
As the heir, he had to bear the brunt of this responsibility 
while yet in the nursery. Physical punishment was never 
inflicted ; Ferdinand had too much reverence for his own 
kingly flesh and blood to outrage it by castigation; but a 
look was enough. Any of his offspring would easier have 
endured a whipping than the cold sting of their father’s 
displeasure. Strict etiquette surrounded them from the 
cradle and Boris was schooled at an early age to play 
public parts under the stern eye of his lord and master, 
when he invariably acquitted himself with the premoni- 
tion of the inevitable reprimand to follow. It was ob- 
served by his entourage that he always bore himself bet- 
ter in his father’s absence, although he seldom had the 
occasion of proving it. 

The children were made to understand at an early age 
that religion must never be mentioned between them. 
Boris should not be disturbed in his imposed creed, while 
the other three, trained on strictly Catholic lines, were 
expected to make up in fervor for their brother’s enforced 
recusancy. From youth upwards the boy learned reti- 
cence and self-effacement and he never seems to have re- 
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belled against his réle of political instrument in his 
father’s hands. But one could suppose that his maternal 
relatives were not mistaken in attributing to him a cer- 
tain integrity, and definite, if concealed, opinions of his 
own until his late proclamation removed this fond illu- 
sion with regard to the saintly Marie Louise’s unfor- 
tunate child. 

A pathetic shadow had indeed surrounded him from his 
cradle. He had been estranged not only from his 
mother’s but from his father’s relatives, and his Coburg 
grandmother, Princess Clementine of Orleans, alluded 
to him most frequently as “ce pauvre Boris.’ When 
the boy grew to adolescence, Ferdinand was anxious to 
secure a daughter of some reigning house as wife to his 
heir, but the sponsorship of the Czar which had been to 
him so precious at Boris’s Baptism now militated against 
any pretentions in that quarter. The spiritual tie is so 
rigidly enforced in the Orthodox Church that no mem- 
bers of two families thus connected can ever contract a 
union. But Ferdinand, by inclination, had always been 
more drawn towards Middle Europe and it was with 
hearty satisfaction that he threw in his lot with that of 
the two Kaisers. The interests of Bulgaria had never 
been to him other than a foil for his personal and dynastic 
aggrandizement and the first step he made after definitely 
placing his kingdom on the side of Germany was to seek 
his own and his son’s rehabilitation at the Court of 
Vienna. Now, indeed, the moment seemed propitious for 
an alliance that would consolidate the throne of Bulgaria, 
but his plans met with the same old barriers that had ex- 
isted previously to his great political volte-face, and decla- 
ration of war on the Entente. Neither Archduchess Valerie, 
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youngest daughter of the Emperor Francis Joseph, nor 
Archduchess Blanca, her sister-in-law by marriage, could 
spare one of their numerous daughters for the crown of 
Bulgaria. Boris, a silent and passive suitor, presented 
himself duly at the palaces or these great ladies, enduring 
patiently refusal after refusal. Not so Ferdinand, who 
saw with rage simple lieutenants of noble birth preferred 
to his son and heir. In vain then had Bulgaria’s soldiers 
been handed over to the supreme command of the Teuton 
forces. 

A regal alliance for Prince Boris was in Ferdinand’s 
eyes much more important than either Dobrudja or 
Macedonia. He set out again bravely; this time address- 
ing himself to the lesser courts of Germany. In Bavaria, 
however, where princesses are plentiful, none was found 
to mate with the young man round whom still clung the 
taint of apostacy. Ferdinand, with his young son, next 
sought the Court of Saxony, where he had every reason 
to believe that he would secure a more indulgent hearing. 
But the King of Saxony, who was said to have been in- 
fluenced by his sister, Marie-Josepha, mother of Kaiser 
Karl, was in no way amenable to the idea of an alliance. 
Indeed it was here that it was delicately conveyed to Fer- 
dinand that no Saxon princess could mate with a religious 
renegade, notwithstanding the political ties which bound 
every German court to their precious Bulgarian ally. 
Other hopes that Ferdinand was supposed to have cher- 
ished in Dresden were also rudely dashed aside by the 
betrothal of the Crown Prince of Saxony to a Wurtem- 
burg princess of the House of Urach. From this tour of 
matrimonial overtures Ferdinand returned home without 
stopping at Vienna and straightaway dismissed Rados- 
lawoff, the founder and upholder of the Teuton-Tartar 
alliance. It became clear that a change of policy was im- 
minent and the protestations of the formerly ententiste 
Minister, Malinoff, deceived nobody. Prince Boris, how- 
ever, was now charged with an important mission. He 
traveled direct to Berlin, avoiding Vienna, and surely the 
substance of the interview between the late “ War Lord ” 
and the neophyte would be of paramount interest to those 
with whom King Boris was now courting favor. It is 
improbable that such a journey was made merely for the 
sake of a sentimental farewell, but only the future will 
reveal if pledges and engagements were entered upon. For 
the wily Ferdinand, full of rancor against those of his 
allies by whom he had been snubbed, has no particular 
spite against Prussia. He has pointedly abandoned his 
‘favorite residence of Ebental in Hungary and settled in 
Coburg, whence he watches the gradual disintegration of 
Austria. It is difficult to believe that he will not return 
once again to the scene of his former labors under some 
“ dowager ” title, a thing not unprecedented in the Bal- 
kans. 

Meantime Prince Boris, left alone, has to show of what 
material he is made. Up to the present we can observe 
in him nothing but the faithful pupil of his father. Initia- 
tive was killed in him long ago. There are some points, 
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however, concerning his personal honor which one would 
fain elucidate. For example, under his father’s tutelage 
Prince Boris certainly masqueraded as a reconciled 
son of the Church of Rome. As such he served 
Mass in the little Catholic chapel at Nish, together with 
his brother Cyril, making the same genuflections and giv- 
ing the Latin responses. When an Austrian priest was 
questioned on the canonical propriety of a recognized 
schismatic being allowed to act as ministrant at this most 
sacred of all Catholic functions, he replied that so far as 
he knew, and as the Vienna clergy understood, Prince 
Boris was no longer a schismatic! There had been no 
difference made between the brothers when he and Prince 
Cyril followed the Corpus Christi procession in Vienna. 
Like a Catholic prince, Boris had received all due honors 
with other dignitaries present at Catholic ceremonies. 
When pressed to tell when and where Prince Boris hac 
abjured the clergyman could say nothing, but was indig- 
nant at the suggestion that the Austrian Hierarchy should 
have shown any undue indulgence or laxity in the matter. 
Was it because all these demonstrations of Catholic piety 
availed Boris so little in the eyes of his imperial relatives 
in Vienna that the very first words of his inaugural proc- 
lamation should be: “ I ama spiritual son of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church ’’? Even admitting that his father was 
responsible for this, as every other of his public pro- 
nouncements, one cannot help looking with mistrust on so 
docile a pupil of Machiavellianism, and with allowances 
for a nature inevitably warped by bullying and lessons 
in deceit, one cannot help feeling that Boris is of himself 
somewhat of a sneak. 


A Layman’s Apostolate 


Davip GOLDSTEIN 


HE campaign of the Catholic Truth Gild from 

ocean west to ocean east has demonstrated that 
the time is ripe for carrying to “the man in the 
street ” the Gospel of Christ. He is ready to listen in the 
interest of his own soul. At the same time the safety of 
the nation is made secure once the public mind becomes 
imbued with the principle that all authority comes ulti- 
mately from God. The Church, never afraid of the spec- 
tacular, is but reviving a custom, old as the Church herself, 
in permitting the Evangel to be announced in the streets, 
squares and parks of American cities and towns. 

As long ago as 1889 the late Archbishop Ireland 
warned the laity that they were anointed in Confirmation 
not merely to the end that they might save their own 
souls, but that as soldiers of Christ they might also serve 
the Church as propagators of her cause: 


What, I ask, of the multitude who peep at us from gallery and 
vestibule, what of the thousands and tens of thousands, nominal 
Catholics and non-Catholics, who seldom or never open the 
church door? What of the uncouth and the unkempt, the tenant 
of the cellar and alleyway, the mendicant and the outcast? It 
is time we bring back the primitive Gospel spirit, to go out into 
highways and byways, to preach on house-tops and in market- 
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places. Erect stately churches if you will. They are grand 
monuments to religion . . . but if some remain outside 
speak to them on the streets or the public road. The time has 
come for “salvation armies” to penetrate the wildest thicket of 
thorns and briars, and bring God’s Word to the ear of the most 
vile, the most ignorant and the most godless. 

It remained for his Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, to 
give practical sanction to a laymen’s outdoor movement 
in the interest of the Catholic cause. Blessing the first 
autovan built for street campaigning, he bade the pro- 
moters: ‘““Go as far as you have the power to go in 
making the Catholic Church better known and loved.” 
Success attended the efforts of the Catholic Truth Gild 
from the time of its first meeting on historic Boston 
Common. In ninety days eighty open-air meetings were 
addressed and some of them were held in rather hostile 
communities. The number of books and pamphlets that 
were sold surpassed all expectations. No such good rec- 
ord was ever made by the enemy, the Socialists, who are 
by far the most energetic sellers of literature. Success 
at home prompted an extension of the work to nation- 
wide proportions. Once the practicability of public 
meetings in the open was demonstrated it became an in- 
vitation to other laymen to enter the field with the 
slogan, “‘ America Catholic!” 

With the God-speed of Cardinal O’Connell and the 
endorsement of twenty-two Bishops, the autovan of the 
Catholic Truth Gild was shipped across country to San 
Francisco. There in the beautiful civic center, with 
thousands around the rostrum, we began an ocean-to- 
ocean tour in the interest of Catholic truth. The journey 
through California, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York and into Massachusetts, cov- 
ered a distance of 13,000 miles. Meetings were ad- 
dressed in city after city all along the line. In many 
places the Catholic population was negligible in number. 
Yet it is gratifying to state that from the beginning of 
the year, when Archbishop Hanna greeted us at his 
“ Golden Gate City,”’ until Cardinal O’Connell welcomed 
us back to the Hub before the thousands assembled on 
Boston Common, not one untoward incident occurred to 
make either priests or laymen feel that open-air cam- 
paigning is inopportune. On the contrary, the advisabil- 
ity of open-air work was successfully demonstrated in 
every city and town. We desire to emphasize the fact 
because there were naturally many priests and more 
laymen who feared that a street meeting in which Cath- 
olic principles, history, and practices were boldly set 
forth, would arouse the latent feeling of hostility that 
lurks in the breasts of so many non-Catholics, due, no 
doubt, in greater part to their ignorance than to their 
malice. One instance of this timidity may be cited. In 
Quincy, IIl., the laymen feared that a street meeting 
would “crown the bigots.” It was then that Father 
Foley, editor of the Western Catholic, who was keenly 
alive to the spirit of the times, thus confronted the issue: 
“Well, if it is good enough for Cardinal O’Connell it is 
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them that Goldstein is 
coming.” Fully 1,500 persons, including a dozen priests, 
assembled on Quincy Common to listen with courteous 
and intense interest for more than two hours to the 
presentation of Catholic claims. Some questions were 
asked that enlarged the speaker’s opportunities to dilate 
upon things Catholic. The audience bought liberally of 


good enough for me. _ Tell 


the literature offered for sale. No, the work did not 
“crown the bigots,” but rather commended itself so 
favorably to the Quincy Herald that its gifted editor, a 
non-Catholic, published a two-column report, all in praise 
of the campaign. 

It is conceded that the pioneer autovan tour from San 
Francisco to Boston forced home two important facts. 
The first is, that although millions of our fellow-country- 
men have not the remotest idea what the Catholic Church 
is, since they have never heard or read of her doctrines 
and her claims as set forth by Catholics, and their own, 
vet they are not so bigoted as to keep away from our 
street meetings. In the second place the lack of the 
propaganda spirit among Catholic laymen enforces the 
impression that Catholics have no arguments to sustain 
their belief in Catholicism, with the disastrous result that 
those outside the Fold are rather confirmed in the opin- 
ion that only ignorance, superstition and priest-craft keep 
men and women in the “ Romish Church.” 

As the autovan proceeded on its homeward way the 
satisfaction grew of seeing men and women gather by 
the hundreds and the thousands to listen with courteous 
attention, ask questions, and buy books. Many of those 
who came were astounded at the project. They read 
the inscriptions and the name “Catholic Truth Gild” 
on the autovan, and unable to believe that Catholics were 
at last in the open, they inquired: “ What does this 
mean? What is it all about?” 

The results of the trip are hard to measure; they are 
in God’s hand. We know of some places where con- 
verts were made; in many towns fallen-away Catholics 
were brought back to the Church. Cloth-bound books 
to the number of 14,000 were sold. Time and time 
again the autovan was asked to return for a stay of 
seven days. The spirit of the audiences was always 
courteous, and the fact that the people were frankly in- 
terested was made evident by the manner in which they 
stood around the autovan, often for two and three hours 
at a time, almost clamoring for further information. 

The quizzing period seemed to have a very good effect 
upon the non-Catholics in the audiences, while at the 
same time the ready answers stimulated the love and 
pride of Catholics in their Church. With an exception 
here and there, the questions were asked in a spirit of 
genuine inquiry, while the answers were invariably given 
in a manner to convince the inquirer rather than to win 
the applause of the audience. Questions were usually 
of the character of those asked at non-Catholic missions. 
An inquiry as to why we observe Sunday instead of Sat- 
urday as the Sabbath usually came from some Seventh- 











Day Adventist. Advantage was taken of the opportunity 
to show that our Church is anterior to the written 
Gospels, that to the Church we must look for the author- 
ity competent to make the change from Saturday to 
Sunday, and that this does not violate the principle set 
forth in the Second Commandment: to give one day in 
seven to God. If a question came from a Hebrew, it 
would generally be about the Inquisition, not for in- 
formation, but to blacken the reputation of the Church. 
By using as an analogy the measures adopted by our 
country in weeding out the enemy working in our midst, 
who, with pretended friendship for our institutions, was 
seeking to undermine the patriotic morale of our coun- 
try, we were able to show effectively that the centuries 
of warfare with the Moors necessitated repressive meas- 
ures during the latter part of the fifteenth century, as 
they were necessary in America during the period of the 
war, even though the means of rooting out the enemy 
were different from those employed in our country today. 
This was followed by quotations to show that some of 
the foremost non-Catholic historians agree that the great 
abuses of the Inquisition were due to the action of the 
Spanish Government rather than to the Church, and 
that the Popes are acknowledged to have vigorously con- 
demned these excesses. In this way we called attention 
to our books and stimulated our listeners to buy and 
read them. When questions were asked regarding the 
Masonic Order, strange to say, they came in most in- 
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stances from Catholic laymen, who know that the Church 
condemns Masonry, but do not understand the reason. 
Questions on Prohibition were quite numerous and, with 
a few exceptions, they were propounded by intensely 
fanatical individuals who seem to feel that rum and 
Catholicism are two evils that go hand in hand. The 


questions on Socialism were surprisingly few. When 
they were presented, we were given an opportunity to 
show that Mother Church did not wait for a world war 
to prove that the teachings of Marx and Engels are in- 
imicable to love of God and loyalty to Fatherland. All 
in all, hundreds of questions were asked. We were very 
cautious to answer them in a spirit that would appeal to 
the intelligence, not to the feelings, of our hearers. 

Since our outdoor campaigning has passed its experi- 
mental stage we must conclude that its good effect, when 
the speaking is at once bold and courteous, is many hun- 
dredfold greater than the effect of a campaign within 
the walls of a building, where it is extremely difficult 
to gather a non-Catholic audience. Indeed, as the presi- 
dent of a Jesuit college has said, we “ are breaking down 
the barriers,” blazing the track for Catholies to find their 
way to the minds and hearts of our countrymen, who 
through no fault of their own have been deprived of the 
Faith. The field is white for the harvest of souls. The 
time has come for laymen to go out in the open with the 
proof that there is but one Fold and one Shepherd 
God will supply the means. 


The Classic Form of Bigotry 


BENEDICT ELDER 


example of religious bigotry reverting to type. 

In this respect the deliberate purpose of late mani- 
fested in certain quarters, here and abroad, to discredit 
the impartiality of the Holy See towards the nations at 
war, was not without interest. 

After 1900 years of constant renewal, bitter attacks 
leveled at the Head of the Church have lost most of their 
novelty, and since the Sovereign Pontiff has been deprived 
of almost all that the world can take away, they have lost 
much of their tragic point as well. Indeed, considering 
that he has been a victim of persecution since tigers and 
camelopards bounded in the Flavian amphitheater, that 
when a Caesar or a Hun no longer pursued him, a Bar- 
barossa or Bonaparte rose up to assail him, there is a cer- 
tain gloomy consolation in this latest effort to outlaw the 
Holy Father before the world. For if in him must be ful- 
filled the prophecy “ As they have persecuted me, they will 
also persecute you,” far better that he be spared the 
humiliation of being afflicted by his own children. 

It is nevertheless a sad reflection, that in this enlight- 
ened day, a man who is virtually a prisoner, who is with- 
out possessions, without arms, without ships, who is 
separated from us by an ocean, should be assailed by citi- 


a ox T months have witnessed a rather striking 


zens of this great country. It seems important, if this 
thing must be suffered, as appears, that we at least draw 
from it whatever of instruction it holds. For our peace of 
heart if nothing more this age-old, constant and, in a 
sense, fixed form of bigoted expression that is directed 
against the august Head of the Church, should not be 
confused with the intermittent, effervescent form that is 
directed against anything and everything having even a 
remote bearing on the belief or the lives of Catholic 
people. 

For while no doubt the same sentiment lies back of 
both, the temper is different, as a biting wind is different 
from a wet, raging storm. Perhaps the same public opin- 
ion in a way sustains both; but in the one case it is static, 
in the other dynamic. In the latter case it more than sus- 
tains the campaign, it augments and intensifies and embit- 
ters it; there is an active interplay of various emotions 
and various things that excite both kinds of bigotry, and 
this interplay causes the ferment that results in a general 
persecution, coarse or refined in cruelty, according to man- 
ners and time. 

As clearly illustrating this difference one might com- 
pare the experience of the early Christians with that of 
the Popes of the same period. During the first three cen- 
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turies there were ten general persecutions, each lasting a 
few years. There were long periods during this time 
when Christians were attacked but seldom, if at all. But 
the Chief Shepherd suffered martyrdom constantly. St. 
Peter first, his successor immediately after, Cletus next 
and Clement following him, all were martyrs. Thus 
closed the first century. Anacletus opened the second 
with his martyrdom; Evaristus followed him, and won 
the crown; next an Alexander kissed the sword; then a 
Sixtus took up the staff, and laid down his life. The de- 
cades passed and the list grew steadily. The second cen- 
tury was like the first and the third was like the second 
and the roll increased to thirty Popes in three centuries 
and all but one were martyrs! 

With the accession of Constantine, the persecution of 
the Christian people ceased; not so that of the Pope. 
True, he was but rarely done to death after the Cross dis- 
placed the Roman Eagles; but he was frequently impri- 
soned, frequently banished, frequently not permitted to 
exercise his holy office. Forty-five Popes died in prison 
or in exile. One hundred and seventy times they have 
been martyred or imprisoned or driven out of Rome or 
never allowed to look upon their See. This is not taking 
into account those who met with violence at the hands 
of private enemies. It is of open, public outrage that I am 
writing, which the whole world saw and saw for what it 
was and yet did not try to prevent, just as the world to- 
day sees the black injustice of the charge that the Pope 
is in league with the Kaiser or in sympathy with the 
wrongs inflicted upon mankind in this war. 

Temporal power! Why, the Popes were persecuted be- 
fore the States of the Church existed. They were per- 
secuted no less when the States of the Church were most 
extensive and there was none to dispute the right of Papal 
rule over them. And they still are persecuted though the 
States of the Church have been lost to them and there is 
no demand from any source to have them restored as they 


No, it is not temporal power that is dreaded, not 


were. 
It is 


that for which the Pope is uninterruptedly assailed. 
the Headship of the Church of Christ. 

Whether or not this be in fulfilment of prophecy, it is 
the one manifestation of bigotry that never dies, the one 
that never wants for some man, now from without and 
now from within the fold, who has the temerity to give it 
expression. Other forms of active religious malice seem 
to come and go; only this one seems constant. Other 
forms, although never in any sense justified, are not 
wholly without excuse ; this one cannot be excused, it can 
only be forgiven. 

It is not hard to forgive the religious wars of the seven- 
teenth century because in one way or another all sides 
were much at fault, and after some years of mutual blood- 
shed and ruin there was a long period of comparative jus- 
tice and peace; but the repeated indignities continually 
heaped upon the Popes both before and after the Thirty 
Years’ War call for the exercise of heroic charity. 

The century or more of persecution that the Catholics 
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of England suffered and which came to an end long ago, 
can be quite naturally forgiven when we remember, as we 
must remember, that it was not a one-sided affair ; but the 
Pope-baiting that the English have encouraged more or 
less constantly since, and which has lately become so con- 
spicuous among them is too much for the natural man to 
put by without a summons upon his charity reserves. 

Much the same thing can be said in reference to the five 
waves of virtual persecution that we have gone through in 
our country. The fifth of these, let us hope the last one, 
has spent its force and subsided, and bigotry here has 
once more fallen into the old classic form in which the 
Chief Shepherd of Christendom, like a tall tree of the 
forest, is whipped by the winds on all sides. We can easily 
forgive the wrongs we have suffered in the outbursts of 
the past; forgive them and forget them, because in a few 
ways, at least indirectly, we were not without fault. There 
are hundreds of angles to a march of persecution that 
makes enemies of fellow-citizens, and in the nature of 
things some of them are likely to point true. It is but 
manly in the end to forgive all the rest. 

But there is only one angle to this classic form of 
bigotry, and there is none who believes deep down in his 
heart of hearts that its point is true. Even the authors 
of this latest calumny of the Pope cannot really believe, 
however much they wish, that it is true. In nature we 
could hardly forgive them; in charity we must. They 
know well enough what they do in fact, as did they who 
crucified the Master ; but as these did not know the Christ, 
neither do those know His Vicar upon earth, to whom He 
committed the keys of His Kingdom, and we can truly re- 
peat the great act of charity expressed in the prayer on 
the Cross, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” 

We surely can do nothing less, and if history is an index 
to truth and it must needs be that all prophecy shall be 
fulfilled, it would seem that perhaps we can scarcely do 


more. 


Catholic Pan- America 
Tuomas WALSH 


© the Catholic, accustomed as he is, to regard his 

religion as above and beyond and in all ways an 
inspiration to his nationality, there is nothing that 
is novel or curious in the desire that North Americans 
should wish to bind ourselves in closer fraternal union 
with South and Central America, a union of thoughts 
and ideals, as well as of business and politics, a truly 
Pan-American Union. We accept such a relation as in 
accord with the world-character of our religious organi- 
zation, and as fellow-Catholics, brothers in the same 
schools and in the same households with the majority, if 
not with the entirety, of Latin America, it seems to me 
that a reminder may not be untimely, that if we are to 
meet adequately the great demand that is to be made 
upon our United States within the next few years, we 
have some special duties to perform. 


We have been, and are in certain quarters still, so 
busy with laying the foundations to our own social and 
religious structure in North America, that we have some- 
times, it seems, overlooked our brethren to the south, 
have failed to extend to them a hand of welcome, have 
neglected to seek their inspiration as representatives 
of the great undisturbed Catholicism of Spain, and 
possessors of the unbroken seal of the ancient covenant 
of our fathers. It has happened that we have permitted 
our South American brethren to look upon the United 
States as a Protestant country, from which nothing came 
into the south except business agents, cheap politicians 
and missionaries to exploit their resources and to dis- 
appear again with their gains into the north. 

I remember once the unfeigned curiosity of a group 
of young Peruvian officers returning from their studies 
in Spain when, in proof of my assertion of Catholic de- 
velopment in the United States, I pointed out the num- 
ber of Catholic spires to be seen from the harbor of New 
York! It became evident a few years ago that our op- 
ponents’ were not so innocent in these matters, when I 
picked up in the lobby of one of our great hotels in 
New York a Spanish guide-book to the city, which, after 
listing some ten Episcopal churches and some fifteen 
Baptist and Methodist houses of worship, mentioned St. 
Leo’s Church as the only Catholic church, and care- 
fully avoided all reference to that part of Fifth Avenue 
upon which St. Patrick’s Cathedral happens to be lo- 
cated. On investigation, it was explained by the hotel 
proprietor, that the guide-book was prepared and pub- 
lished by an Italian firm that made a specialty of pub- 
lishing anti-Catholic literature! 

When we see how it is possible to mislead our Spanish 
and South American visitors with the presumed unim- 
portance of our Catholic institutions, what do you 
imagine, is not possible with those who never come to 
the United States, who in a way know of us only through 
our diplomatic and consular officials, who are, in many 
cases, only Protestant missionaries supported by the 
United States in partial camouflage of their real inter- 
ests? The Bible Societies, it is true, accomplish very 
little in Spain and South America, but the radical and 
materialist French press does damage, while the Ger- 
man’s scoff and sneer, joined to his business abilities, 
have corrupted the young of many centers. A wise 
South American once explained to me: 


You know, that in our countries we have not yet passed the 
eighteenth century, and we have all its thoughts and prejudices; 
practically the only youths who escape early corruption are those 
whose education has been left to their mother’s care, either 
through the death of their father or the absence of all male 


relatives. The average man of forty or fifty years is the real 


source from which spread the old-fashioned anti-clericalism 
and infidelity. We have yet to learn that faith and spirituality 
are again the fashion in the civilized centers of the world. 
The lodges and infidel societies of South America have 
taken practically all the South American States and 


ranged them on the side of unbelief. 


Education, jour- 
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nalism and the forces of the State are allied against the 
Church as the bulwark of belief, and less strongly against 


Protestantism as a weaker sister among creeds. All 
creeds in the end are the enemy, but there is a sort of 
welcome extended to the missionary Protestant, such as 
the spider offers to decoy the mass of flies towards his 
nets. The jaw of the alligator remains open until it is 
entirely filled with victims before it closes with a deadly 
crash. Thus it is with South American anti-clericalism 
and its belated revolutionary spirit! On the other side 
are the Bishops and priests of our ancient Church strug- 
gling for their rights and the freedom of worship of 
their people. Perhaps they would be heartened by a 
knowledge that here, in the great republic of the north, 
their brethren are strong and desirous to cooperate with 
them wherever possible? Should they not welcome our 
American Catholic literature, our teachers, our clergy? 
And should we not look more and more to them for the 
complete embodiment of our Catholic truth and prac- 
tice, for their ancient art and liturgy, and the prestige 
of their unbroken tradition and primacy of foundation 
on our continent? 

How can we be of practical help in this question, of 
help not only to our brethren of the south, but help to 
our own dear United States, confronted with the solu- 
tion of great questions concerning our southern neigh- 
bors? By knowledge, primarily, by a proper study of 
the people of the south, by respecting them; by not 
judging all their countries to be absolutely alike, for in- 
stance by distinguishing Mexico from Colombia, Brazil 
and the Argentine from Chili and Venezuela. We have 
an advantage as Catholics in being without a religious 
prejudice to overcome in this study. The average South 
American looks upon all Catholics, as we look upon all 
Christians ; we are his brothers, the others are in heresy. 
We should take advantage of this amity. It is notable 
that our business men in the United States have recently 
recognized the great importance of our southern trade, 
and now that difficulties of banking and credits are be- 
ing overcome, now that proper facilities for passenger 
and freight transport are being established, there comes 
the demand for thousands upon thousands of clerks and 
secretaries speaking and writing Spanish and Portu- 
guese. A stenographer with a knowledge of these lan- 
guages can command a very fancy salary indeed in 
New York and other shipping centers. Here, it seems 
to me, is an opportunity for action along Catholic lines. 
Why cannot our schools make a particular specialty of 
the Spanish language this winter, and for some years to 
come? Our parish schools preparing their pupils for 
business careers might here accomplish wonders for the 
Church and State by such a development of a Spanish- 
speaking community of North American Catholics. It 
would be good business, good politics, good social work, 
and last, not least, good religion. We should thus be in 
line to notify our brethren in the south that we are a 
part of North America, American Catholics, Holy and 
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Roman—to the number of some 20,000,000, that when 
people speak to them of “ the progressive north” they 
speak not of that kind of progress which bigots asso- 
ciate with their unbaked notions of “ Protestant lib- 
erties” but of institutions which we have helped to 
found, helped to maintain, and helped to flourish with 
our full strength of arm and depth of hearts as mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words. 
Play Fair 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

For the past few weeks I have been keenly interested in the 
discussion “ Let Us Play Fair” in your pages, and it is for the 
sole purpose of supporting such a slogan that I am entering the 
lists. It appears to me that one of your correspondents has 
missed entirely the point at issue. It is true, very true, that the 
K. of C. have received financial aid from persons of all creeds; 
but what has this to do with the point in question? Have the 
contributors themselves to the K. of C. fund voiced their wishes; 
have they condemned the “Everything Free” policy of the 
Knights? The American people in their whole-hearted generosity 
are not accustomed to tie strings or attach conditions to their 
gifts. The contributions to the fund were made “ for our boys 
over there ”—to be used as the organization thought best. 

The people gave generously, and if the K. of C. in turn gave 
liberally and without charge to our boys, so much the more 
credit is due to the Knights for fulfilling their trust so faithfully. 

There is absolutely no connection between Mr. Atkins’ twu 
statements that “the K. of C. received their financial aid from 
persons of all creeds” and that because they gave “ Everything 
Free” therefore “they are not playing fair.” I ask Mr. Atkins, 
did the contributors to certain funds say that the soldiers were to 
be charged for the tobacco, etc., bought for the boys with those 
funds? Is not this practice of charging for everything playing 
unfair with the funds contributed by persons of all creeds? The 
same argument should hold true in this as in the case of the 
Knights. 

Mr. Atkins claims that “it is unfair; it is not according to the 
golden rule to use such funds to win popularity and secure apr 
advantage over other creeds.” He is looking at this question 
from the wrong angle, he is imputing motives. Neither the 
Catholic Church nor the Knights have any need of “ such adver- 
tising”” as Mr. Atkins accuses the Knights of using. When so- 
cieties of men such as the K. of C. offer themselves whole- 
heartedly to the Government for such a noble work as helpin.., 
our lads here and over there and relieving the monotony of daily 
army routine, and when the K. of C. even stints itself in order to 
give everything to “ the boys,” it is unknightly, nay un-American, 
to ascribe their action to a proselyting motive. 

“The funds were contributed to enable them (the organiza- 
tions) to carry on the welfare work for our soldiers and sailors.” 
Thus Mr. Atkins. Now in all fairness let me ask Mr. Atkins if 
it is not far better to give freely what we have freely received 
than to charge? But that is precisely what the K. of C. have 
done. Therefore I fail to see the lack of fair play. Again Mr. 
Atkins has taken the wrong angle in this whole discussion. 

My argument would rather be: if one society, receiving a 
proportionate share of the aggregate fund, can maintain its highly 
‘efficient organization, both at home and abroad, even when giving 
“ Everything Free,” why cannot other organizations, engaged iu 
the same work and receiving a proportionate share of the aggre- 
gate funds, do the same? We should like to know the reason. 
The “ Everything Free” plan is practicable and does not hinder 
the organization’s efficiency. The K. of C. have demonstrated 
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Surely it is far 


this. Why cannot others adopt a like policy? 
more generous and liberal. 

In the last paragraph of his letter Mr. Atkins advocates “as 
low a figure as can reasonably be done.” The Knights can rea- 
sonably give everything free and still give efficient service. Why 
cannot others do likewise? 

Purposely I have avoided throughout this letter the “ mar- 
shaling of a group of high-sounding words” and not even once 
have I had to “press into service that hackneyed term so fre- 
quently used in our day to cover a multitude of sins, the good 
word, patriotism.” But I have marshaled a group of undeniable 
facts which every real business man will admit as true. In all 
fairness let us avoid imputing false motives to others for the 
sole purpose of strengthening our own personal views. 

Roxbury, Mass. A. J. &. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his reply to my answer of December 7 Mr. Frank J. Atkins 
says that I have completely missed the point at issue. I think 
not. The point at issue is whether the K. of C. act fairly in 
distributing to the soldiers free of cost the articles purchased 
with money contributed by the American people for the pur- 
pose, when the Y. M. C. A. charge for similar articles. I think 
Mr. Atkins will agree with this statement of the question. 

In the first place, while Mr. Atkins made no mention of the 
“YY,” every reader of his letter knew that he had it in mind 
for the simple reason that the “ Y ” was the chief if not the only 
organization involved in the dispute. If other organizations 
were concerned, certain it is they did not advertise the matter 
as the “ Y” did. But this does not affect the question at issue. 

The reason assigned by Mr. Atkins for the alleged unfairness 
of the K. of C. is that the funds were contributed not by 
Catholics alone but by non-Catholics also. Very true. Mr. 
Atkins will not say that Protestants are less devoted to the 
interests of the soldiers than Catholics. It is to be presumed, 
therefore, that Protestants and Jews and contributors of any 
other creed or no creed, were just as eager as Catholics that the 
whole purchasing power of their donations should go unim- 
paired and undiminished to the benefit of the soldiers. Now 
I shall ask Mr. Atkins in all candor, whether he thinks that the 
obligations of the K. of C., as fiduciary agents of the contribut- 
ing public, were towards the public or towards their fellow 
trustees, the Y. M. C. A.? Were the K. of C. to consider 
the wishes of the benefactors or rather the pleasure of the 
“Y” officials, who like themselves were mere trustees of the 
American public? If the K. of C. were obligated to the pub- 
lic rather than to the “ Y,” then they acted most fairly in re- 
garding the behests of the principal rather than the convenience 
of the agent. 

Furthermore, Mr. Atkins studiously ignored a question put 
in my last letter, viz., if the K. of C. are to guard sedulously 
against acquiring any advantage over the “ Y,” should not the 
“Y” equalize opportunities for service by dividing up their 
greater material resources amongst the other welfare agencies? 
Do not their greater physical resources give the “ Y” an undue 
advantage? Does Mr. Atkins think it was fair to ignore this 
question? 

Finally, if I am not transgressing the limits of a letter, I 
would emphatically take exception to the implication in Mr. 
Atkins’ statement: “It has all the earmarks of proselyting, a 
thing we denounce in others,” No well-instructed Catholic 
puts the Catholic Church in the same category with the sects, 
in the matter of proselyting. 

To the Catholic Church alone was the Divine commission given 
to go and teach all nations. Matt. ch. 28, v. 19 and 20. She 
would be recreant to duty were she to fail to make use of every 
legitimate means to bring those outside her fold to a knowl- 
edge and love of the truth. And this obligation rests in due 





measure even upon laymen. For to each and every one Our Lord 
says, “So let your light shine before men that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father, who is in heaven.” 
(Matt. ch. 5, v. 16.) 

If the K. of C., by their good works have won popularity 
among non-Catholics and have attracted attention to their 
motives and to that Catholic Faith which is the inspiration of 
their conduct, they have but acted as good Catholic men should 
act, and criticism of their conduct comes with scant grace from 
one who professes to be of the same fellowship of faith. 

Kansas City. i = 


Some American Catholic History 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some positive information in regard to the “first American- 
born nun” is asked for by John J. Ryan, in a note to AMERICA 
of January 4. The Rev. Mother Superior of the Ursuline Con- 
vent of Quebec, under date of Dec. 31, 1918, kindly supplies 
the following items from the records of that institution: 


Miss Mary Ann Davis, in religion Mother Mary Benedict, 
was born in the village of Salem, Mass., in the year 1680. 
She had been taken captive by the Abnakis in 1686, at the 
age of six years, by a war party, after seeing her parents 
massacred and her house in flames. She was adopted by the 
sachem of the tribe, who cherished the little orphan more 
tenderly than his own children. She lived in the woods, 
where she learned to plant the maize or gather baskets of 
fragrant berries; and she knew not the taste of bread or 
the use of a needle, etc. Father Rasle, S.J. apostle of the 
Abnakis, found little Mary docile to his instructions an 
faithful in following his counsels, till after many difficulties 
and delays he succeeded in extricating the young girl, at the 
age of seventeen or eighteen, from the perils and hazards 
of savage life. Then, after finding friends for her among 
the French, he placed her as a boarder in the Ursuline Con- 
vent of Quebec. 

This was the “ House of Jesus” of which she had heard 
so much, and which she already regarded as her future home. 
Passing from the class to the novitiate in 1698, she was ad- 
mitted to profession two years later, and was thus the first 
Ursuline of English descent in the Monastery of Quebec. 
Fifty years spent in the service of God (1700-end of 1749), 
who had spoken to her heart there in the depths of the 
primeval forests, were not too long to testify day by day her 
gratitude, and to prove it by her fidelity to the rule she had 
embraced. 

Humble, meek, laborious, submissive and pious, her life in 
the convent was like the fragrant May flower of the woods, 
delighting all by its gentle perfume, while it hides itself in 
the most shady recesses of the valley where it has chosen 
its retreat. 

Mr. Ryan stresses the phrase 


‘ 


‘of English origin” in the story 
of Mother Benedict’s career. He must remember that this 
simply indicates she was not French. In those early days every- 
thing on this side of the Canadian border was called “‘ English” 
and on the other it was “ French.” 

In America for December 21, 1918, T. A. H. accepts responsi- 
bility for some novel statements in regard to Catholic American 
history and adds in answer to a doubt as to their authenticity: 

Has the last word been spoken on our revolutionary his- 
tory? May there not be depths of its sea of information yet 
unsounded? Admitting all the valuable data of “The 

Catholic Encyclopedia” and Mr. Griffin’s work, with what 

degree of certainy may we declare that Generals Stark, 

Wayne, Sullivan and Montgomery were not Catholics? In 

his historic series Mr. Elihu S. Riley, L.H.D., of St. John’s 

College, Annapolis, Md., and author of a history of An- 

napolis, Md., says: “It may be rationally concluded they 

were of Catholic belief.” He also states: “It has been 
proved beyond controversy that Catholics filled half of our 
revolutionary army.” 

The story of ancient Egypt was locked for ages in hieroglyphic 
gloom until Boussard dug up the Rosetta Stone. Perhaps T. A. 
H. has discovered some key to the hidden facts of our revolu- 
tionary period that will enable him further to state, with a 
“degree of certainty,” that not only Generals Stark, Wayne, 
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Sullivan and Montgomery, but Washington, Gates, Greene and 


Putnam also, were all Fourth Degree K. of C.’s. This can be 
just as “ rationally concluded” and “ proved beyond controversy ” 
as his previous assertions; or that “Catholics filled half our 
Revolutionary army”; or that Dr. Elihu Riley or St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, have any standing as Catholic authorities. 

It will certainly be gratifying information for his kinsmen, the 
Blunts, who in the present day have happily received the gift of 
faith, to learn that Francis Scott Key was a Catholic. When 
Key’s sister married Roger Brooke Taney she stipulated that 
if any daughters were born of the union she should be allowed 
to bring them up in the Protestant denomination to which she 
belonged. If T. A. H. will visit Frederick, Maryland, he will 
find Mrs. Taney and her daughters buried in the Protestant ceme- 
tery, while the bones of the Catholic Chief Justice lie in a grave 
near that of his mother in the little Catholic cemetery. 

Brooklyn. THoMAS F. MEEHAN. 


The Irish Issue 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The splendid work contributed by your review to the cause 
of Ireland, and in furtherance of that work the forceful, bril- 
liant, logical series of articles contributed by William J. M. A. 
Maloney recently published therein, cannot be overestimated. 
These articles give the external aspect of the Irish question from 
all conceivable angles. One should think that the mere force of 
circumstances must, once and for all, settle the destiny of Ireland, 
were it not that her bark must sail over that placid sea of British 
intellect known as Tory statesmanship, which sea is so well 
mined and screened against reason that the deadly syllogism 
disturbs it not. 

Accordingly, it may be set down as a fact that logic, as such, 
will have no effect in forcing a just settlement of the claims of 
Ireland. There is yet the bare chance that England may con- 
cede that Ireland is a political entity, virile, possessing all the 
attributes of being; unity, truth, goodness; capable, on provoca- 
tion, of undermining the fine structure on which the Empire is 
balanced. Although evidence of stupidity on the part of Eng- 


‘lish statesmen we have, alas, today with us, still, the brains of 


that nation must know that coercion cannot continue to go 
on, that the enmity of Ireland is a great force for evil. 

The sweeping triumph of Sinn Fein in the recent election in 
Ireland brought out the following statement from Shane Leslie a 
few days ago in the Evening Post of New York: 


The return of a Sinn Fein majority represents an act of 
self-determination which no criti¢ of the Sinn Fein can 
ignore. Now that sanity of judgment is allowed to replace 
the emergencies of propaganda, it is possible to classify the 
Sinn Feiners properly for their own sake and also for their 
neighbors’ sake. What the Garibaldians were politically to 
Italy, and what the Zionists are today religiously to the 
Jews, so are the Sinn Feiners to Ireland. They are not 
political or sectarian, yet they are profoundly religious and 
they aim at a high national ideal. It is no paradox 
for an Irishman to call himself, as the writer does, a Wilson- 
ian Sinn Feiner. 

So as the period of reconstruction ripens, we of Irish blood 
place our hope in the logic of events rather than in the logic of 
our cause; for very evident reasons. In the meantime let us 
watch by the “Gate of Horn,” conscious that never since the 
days of Grattan has Ireland—IJnis, Na Naoithm—been so ex- 
pectant. Shall the spirit of peace, in the image of a great per- 
sonality, then say with Grattan: “I found Ireland on her knees; 
I watched over her with paternal solicitude; I have traced her 
progress from injuries to arms, and from arms to liberty. 
Spirit of Swift! Spirit of Molyneux! your genius has prevailed. 
Ireland is a nation. Im that new character I hail her, and bow- 
ing to her august presence, I say: Esto Perpetua!” 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Tuos. J. FLAHERTY. 
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AMERICA will have a special correspondent at the Peace 
Conference, in the person of Mr. J. C. Walsh, late editor 
of the ‘“ Montreal Star.” 


Government Ownership and Bureaucracy 

HE man who thinks that government ownership 

of public utilities and resources means either that 
he is going to get something for nothing or an improved 
service at a lower cost, may profitably study the results 
of Federal control of the American railways. The plain 
conclusion is that with the Government in charge the 
roads have given a poorer service at a higher cost. 
Under private ownership, about sixty-nine per cent of 
the gross earnings were used for operating expenses, 
but the Government could not get along without an ex- 
perditure of nearly eighty per cent, and even with this 
the service was notably inferior. All over the country 
train accommodations were reduced, the percentage of 
trains not on time steadily increased, and while freight 
and passenger tariffs were advanced, the deficit for the 
ten months ending October, 1918, was about $192,000,000. 
The net result of government control appears to be that 
the Government can no longer afford to operate the 
roads at the present rate, and the private companies are 
afraid to take them back, saddled with the debt piled 
on them by the Government. As a railroad manager 
Uncle Sam has proved an expensive joke. 

No one objected to government control, viéwed simply 
as a war measure, so long as the supreme business of 
the country was to win the war. But that purpose has 
now been accomplished, and there is no reason to believe 
that the Government can do better in the doldrum times 
of peace than in the critical days when the enemy was 
at the gates. Many purely economic questions involved 
in the case have now been answered but the political 
implications involved in government control are graver 
and even more menacing, since they are not so clearly 


understood. ‘ Imperative demands for higher wages,” 


observes the New York Times, “ cannot safely be dis- 
regarded by politicians.” 


An army of government em- 
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ployees, all with the vote, would be far more dangerous 
to the welfare of the country than the standing armies 
in time of peace, without the vote, so feared by our 
fathers. “ Nothing will ruin the country,” wrote Web- 
ster, “if the people themselves will undertake its safety ; 
and nothing can save it, if they leave that safety in 
any hands but their own.” With bureaucrats and poli-— 
ticians at Washington in charge of the railways, the 
mines, the forests, the fisheries and the schools, and 
manipulating the vote through all these channels, the 
collapse of what we now call our representative Govern- 
ment would not be far off. 


Is Peace Near? 
S peace near? The outlook might be more hopeful, 
but facts are facts, and peace may not be as near 
as it seems. For first of all, apart from the scandalous 
secret treaties, there are obstacles both in the East and 
West. Unsatisfied passions are still running high, blood 
is flowing, Bolshevism is in the ascendancy. Then, too, 
there is Ireland, unfortunate, outraged Ireland, a victim 
yet of treatment that is inflaming the suspicions and 
arousing the anger of the whole world, Britain excepted. 
The Irish have accomplished what England desired for 
all small nations, self-determination. It was this that 
Britain bled for and all but died for, the independence 
of oppressed peoples. At last, after four years and more 
of wounds and death and propaganda, England’s wish 
has become effective in Ireland, and that, too, peace- 
ably, by the mere power of the ballot, without the 
loss of a single Englishman. Hibernia locuta est, the 
Irish have, under English approval, written their dec- 
laration of independence: causa finita est. And what 
will Britain do? Approve, of course. What else can 
she do? Has she not already approved? Has she not 
said time and time again that she entered the war and 
persisted in the war in the cause of democracy? There 
is nothing for Britain to do but to applaud Ireland, or 
stand shamefaced before the world convicted of a mon- 
strous fraud that will prevent a just and prescient peace, 
the only peace that will save the world from a repetition 
of the black misery that has afflicted it these last four 
or five years. 
But after all there is a contrast between the first and 
second part of this editorial. Good! The editorial was 
written for the sake of that contrast. 


Are Catholics Interested in Education? 

HE teacher must content himself with a little honor 

and less money; but for those who sit patiently at 
his feet, there is prospect of large reward. Some day, 
perhaps, we may pay our college professors as well as our 
public playground directors, and may even advance the 
grammar-school teacher to a salary commensurate with 
that of our moderately skilled street cleaners; but the 
dawn of that day has not as yet streaked the skies with so 
much as a ray of promising light. But what the teacher 











may not now possess he can teach his pupils to attain. 
Surely the great war has taught that lesson. In every 
department of army, navy and civilian effort, the cry was 
for the trained man, not necessarily the man with a fund 
of assorted information, but the man who knew how 
to use to best advantage, whatever modicum of brains had 
been bestowed upon him by an all-wise Creator. May 
our Catholic people take the lesson to heart, and at once! 

It is impossible to indict a whole nation, as Burke re- 
minds us, and unjust, perhaps, to charge our Catholic 
people with a diminished interest in Catholic education. 
But to ask if their interest, once so ardent, has not suf- 
fered some degree of cooling, is a fair question. Any 
Catholic now in his fifties, especially if he be a priest or 
a teacher, can look back to his youthful days and re- 
member that many a fellow-student was at college simply 
because his family was glad to undergo a sacrifice little 
less than heroic to keep him there. A bishop who some 
years ago occupied a New England see was noted for his 
tender devotion to his mother quite as much as for his 
zeal and personal holiness. The devotion was fully de- 
served ; for as a young widow his mother had worked in a 
cotton mill and by denying herself all but the bare necessi- 
ties of life had secured for her boy the advantages of a 
college education. This example was not so singular forty 
or fifty years ago as it has since become. To send a boy 
to work at the earliest possible moment is an easy way 
of immediately increasing the family income, but it cuts 
down the lad’s value as an economic factor by at least 
fifty per cent. A boy, content at fifteen to toil for eight 
dollars a week, may count himself lucky if at forty his 
income is three times that princely sum. He is also cut 
off forever, or at least until his intellect is illumined in the 
Beatific Vision, from the enjoyment of those treasures 
of the mind which are beyond all price; but the present 
consideration turns on the rewards in money, distin- 
guished place, and opportunity for service afforded by a 
thorough education. 

For the last ten years, priests, teachers and students of 
social conditions have viewed with grave foreboding the 
waning interest of Catholics in Catholic high schools and 
colleges. During this time, it is true, many new Catholic 
institutions have been founded ; on the other hand, it may 
be doubted if the increase has kept pace with the increased 
number of young Catholics who either interrupt their 
studies on the completion of the eighth grade, or continue 
them in non-Catholic schools. The loss, both to these 
young people and to the Church is serious. A man may 
save his soul without even suspecting that there is any 
difference whatever between a logarithmic function and 
a logaoedic verse; but ignorance, which is by no means 
synonymous with humility or child-like simplicity, has 
never been considered a distinct advantage in the spiritual 
life. If religion is to keep an honored place in the world, 
we must have an educated laity, but there is no chance 
of developing it if short-sighted Catholic parents prefer 
a “job” for Johnny to four years in a Catholic college. 
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The Lawyers and the Sheriff 
N solemn annual conclave the learned jurists were dis- 
cussing capital punishment, a subject of which we 


heard very little during the war. “It is a deterrent,” 
argued an advanced sociologist, “ which does not deter. 
Therefore, it is simply legal murder. Therefore, it should 
be abolished.” There are several unproved and unprov- 
able assumptions in this argument. One is that to deter 
is the sole object of punishment. The other was dragged 
into the open very cleverly by no less a person than the 
Sheriff of Cook County, Illinois. The assumption to 
which he demurred is this: Capital punishment really 
exists in this State. It was foolish, he thought, for 
learned persons to debate the abolition of a punishment 
which might be said to have no existence; and he pro- 
ceeded to adduce a few clear figures. There were 264 
murders in the city of Chicago in the year ending De- 
cember 7, 1917. During the following year the record 
rose to 316. This total of 580 murders was followed by 
precisely two executions. 

Warming to his argument, the Sheriff pleaded that 
capital punishment had not been given a fair chance to 
show what deterrent influence it might exert. This op- 
portunity, however, had been accorded in other countries. 
In the London District, for instance, with a population 
of 7,500,000, there were precisely thirteen murders in 
1900. Eight of the murderers were promptly hanged. 
In 1911, with an increased population, the murder-rate 
had fallen to eleven. The same story was true of all 
England; but Italy made him pause. Capital punish- 
ment was abolished in Italy some forty years ago, and 
in a given year there were 38,014 murders in that country, 
against 300 in England, where criminals usually pay the 
penalty of the law. This might be only a post hoc, ergo 
propter hoc, or something of the kind, but to him it 
sounded like an argument. 

The Sheriff of Cook County, Illinois, may not be an 
anthropological criminologist, but his observations seem 
to reduce the problem of punishment as a deterrent to 
its simplest factors. Punishment will surely not deter, 
if it is rarely or never inflicted. Before we decide with 
complete finality that capital punishment cannot reduce 
our rapidly lengthening roll of murders so effectively 
as a course of sun baths in a comfortable sanatorium, it 
would be advisable to give capital punishment a fair trial. 


Use the Recoil 

MAN’S shoulder was kicked by a gun. It is not 

recorded in history what he said, but it is recorded 
that he thought. He thought of the power that was going 
to waste. He thought this power could be put to better 
use than bruising a gunner’s shoulder. If it could be 
better used it ought to be. He used a force like unto 
that which had kicked him to eject the empty cartridge 
from his gun and put a good one in its place. The result 
was a weapon with which one civilized man can defend 
himself against a whole tribe of armed savages. with 
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which one militiaman can cow a mob, with which a hand- 
ful of our boys in khaki can hold at bay anything short 
of a tank ora shell. A gun’s recoil revolutionized modern 
warfare. 

The recoil from effort, the reaction that goes with 
action, is a phenomenon no less real in morals than in 
physics. Its use is as possible in one field as in the other. 
Its waste in physics is a loss. Its waste in morals is 
little short. of a crime. The guilt lies with those who 
“ having eyes see not” the waste; who having directive 
power and authority guide not into useful channels the 
current that might drive a world. 

Of all the thrilling spectacles presented by the four 
years’ tragedy just ended, none, to American eyes, was 
sO inspiring as the instant and unanimous response of 
our youths and maidens at the bleak invitation from 
all the comforts of easy-going America to the man-made 
hell across the seas. Those whom we had caressed and 
coddled till they risked being weaklings, we bade good- 
bye with awe in our eyes, as we glimpsed “ the deathless 
passion” in theirs. The recoil from their departure was 
an augment to our force. There was something more 
than tears in our eyes as we watched “ this fiery mass 
of living valor, rolling on the foe and glowing with high 
hope” set forth over an ocean full of dangers that God 
never put into its waves. In fewer months than we had 
dared hope, the hostile line crumbled before their onset. 
Now, with force not exhausted, with energy not half 
spent, they return to our undisturbed shores. This energy 
—what is to become of it? Is it to be squandered in 
dancing and dollar-making? Joyce Kilmer, who now 
sleeps in France, wrote: “I have discovered, since some 
unforgettable experiences, that writing is not the tremen- 
dously important thing I once considered it. You will 
find me less a bookman when you next see me, and more, 
I hope, a man.” He discovered something nobler than 
letters. He became inflamed with an ambition for some- 
thing higher than art. Of his companions now returning, 
many must have learned, 


9? 


That carpet-dusting, though a pretty trade, 
Is not the imperative labor after all. 


That much many have learned and some must have 
learned much more. All of them return with powers 
heightened by the great adventure, yet not all evoked by 
the effort they were called upon to make. All of them 
are somewhat at a loss what to do with this overplus 
of vitality, questioning, ‘‘ What is the imperative duty ”? 

“The American soldiers of today,” says Burris Jen- 
kins in the Kansas City Star, “ are the men who will make 
the America of tomorrow.” And we may add, without 
bluster, the America of tomorrow will shape the world 
of tomorrow ; the world not only of commerce and indus- 
try, of policy and international relations, but of ideals 
and morals, of religion and missionary enterprise. A new 
Christendom must be built. It is ours to build it. These 
are the greatest days since Charlemagne. “ Gesta Det per 
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Americanos” is the word wafted on the wind to the ears 
of them “ who have ears to hear.” 


The Minor Poet’s Human Side 
HIS is an occasion when we can sincerely say 
‘Long live the Queen,’” James Jeffrey Roche 
once remarked on reading the announcement that Queen 
Victoria’s poems would be published after her death. 
In a similar spirit of sincerity the lover of literature can 
exclaim “ Long live the minor poets of America!” For 
without intending it they wonderfully enrich the world’s 
sources of gaiety and continually amuse, by their solemn 
follies, their fellow-pilgrims in this vale of tears. Noth- 
ing seems to please a minor poet better, for instance, 
than to read his little effusions to his brother and sister 
poets. Last winter they gathered expressly for this pur- 
pose in a metropolitan department store, the uninspired 
public being graciously permitted to listen and applaud. 
More recently the minor muse has volunteered to serve 
as religion’s handmaid, for after a New York parson 
finished a sermon the other day on “ the religious sym- 
bolism of poetry,” “ten poets,” we learn from the vera- 
cious press, “met in an anteroom of the church and 
read their poems to one another.” No doubt those who 
have themselves long meditated the reluctant muse and 
tirelessly pursued the elusive rhyme are best qualified 
to appraise the poetical value of their fellow-versifiers’ 
stanzas ; and authors, moreover, probably read their works 
with remarkable intelligence and feeling to men and 
women of their own craft and calling. On the other hand 
it must be hard to enrapture an audience of minor poets ; 
they all know so well “ the tricks of the trade,” and there 
is the danger, too, that such gatherings may become mere 
schools of undiscerning flattery, which is fatal, of course, 
to excellence in literature. 

No one, however, should hastily conclude that the 
average American minor poet of today is merely an orna- 
mental, selfish creature who subsists wholly on admira- 
tion and is quite devoid of such engaging virtues as grati- 
tude and delicacy. A well-known minor poet of New 
York, for instance, has brightened many a somber home 
by selling them just the rug or carpet that was needed. 
Another lucre-scorning versifier always offers his poems, 
whether they consist of ten stanzas or of only ten lines, 
at a fixed price, and that a very reasonable one. But 
it was left for a minor poet of Massachusetts to show 
the world the latest example of that native delicacy and 
fineness of feeling which the choir of sacred bards has 
taught us to expect from them. It seems that a Christmas 
Day fire threatened to destroy the poet’s sumptuous home, 
but owing to the prompt response of the local fire depart- 
ment serious damage was prevented. Then came the 
minor poet’s great moment, and she rose to it serenely, 
for “ As the firemen were about to go,” we read, “ Mrs. 
Anderson gave to Chief Johnson an autographed copy 
of ‘ Zig Zagging,’ the new book of poems by Mrs. Ander- 
son, in appreciation of the firemen’s excellent work.” 
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Imagination delights to picture our fire chief finding his 
solace during the long hours of leisure between alarms, 
in proudly turning the pages of that autographed copy of 
“ Zig Zagging,” or even—if it is not too bold a flight of 
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fancy—gathering his brave firemen around him and with 
deep emotion reading to them selections from the author’s 
gift. Howsoever that may be, let it never again be said 
that minor poets are strangers to gratitude and delicacy. 


Literature 


GILBERT’S COMIC OPERAS 

6 | BELIEVE I am right in saying that there is not one word in 

that decalet which is calculated to bring the blush of shame 
to the cheek of modesty,” remarks Archibald Grosvenor, the 
“idyllic poet,” in “ Patience,” after reciting to his languishing ad- 
mirers a highly moral poem about the virtues of “Gentle Jane.” 
A similar verdict could justly be rendered regarding the “ ethical 
value” of the comic operas written by Sir William Schwenk 
Gilbert, the renowned English librettist, who during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century so happily collaborated with 
Sir Arthur Sullivan in offering the public a series of light operas, 
which are quite as remarkable for their melody, clever- 
ness and wit as for their freedom from immodesty and sug- 
gestiveness. Born in 1836 and being graduated from London 
University in 1856, he was called to the bar eight years later, 
published his “ Bab Ballads” in 1869, produced “ Thespis,” his 
first comic opera, in 1871, and “ Pinafore,” his earliest great 
success, in 1878. Every year or two thereafter, until 1896, the 
delighted public applauded a fresh opera from Gilbert’s versatile 
pen, “ The Pirates of Penzance” appearing in 1880, “ Patience” 
in 1881, “ Iolanthe” in 1882, and “ Princess Ida” in 1884. ‘“‘ The 
Mikado,” which many consider his finest opera, came out the 
following year, “ Ruddigore” in 1887, “The Yeoman of the 
Guard” in 1888, and “The Gondoliers” in 1889. Though the 
nineties found Gilbert busy with new operas, like ‘“ Utopia, 
Limited,” they never proved the enduring favorites of the pre- 
ceding decade. He died in 1911. 

What was the secret of this author’s remarkable success as a 
comic opera librettest? As even his early “ Bab Ballads” show, 
he was very skilful at clever and melodious rhyming, and that 
made his verses, especially when wedded to Sullivan’s singuiarly 
interpretative music, quite unforgettable. Besides being a witty 
rhymster, Gilbert was a keen but gentle satirist, too. He was 
quick to note and singularly successful in caricaturing the ludi- 
crous extremes to which the fads and movements of his times 
were wont to run; and the shafts he smilingly aimed at social 
snobbery, official incompetence or empty pretentiousness always 
found their mark, yet left no sting. Gilbert was in a sense the 
Aristophanes of his age, but with none of the Greek’s rancor or 
coarseness. In the ridiculous poseur, Bunthorne, for example, 
he satirized Oscar Wilde’s estheticism; in the peers of “ Iolanthe” 
he makes merry over the pride and stupidity of the British House 
of Lords, and in the sketch of Sir Joseph Porter’s career he 
admirably describes the way that many a high-placed official 
rises to eminence. The amiable frailties of the police have never 
been more amusingly exposed than in “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” the Duke of Plaza-Toro is a perfect example of the 
pompous but impoverished nobleman who makes his title yield 
him a revenue, and Poobah perhaps will be for all time the name 
of the pluralist who tries to assume the duties of several in- 
compatible offices. 

With regard to the structure of Gilbert’s plots, they range 
from the simple theme of “ Trial by Jury,” an operetta which is 
merely an expanded “Bab Ballad,’ to the rather complicated 
plan of an opera like “ The Yeoman of the Guard.” “ Mixed-up” 
babies, it is worthy of note, make the dénouément of both “ Pina- 
fore” and “ The Gondoliers ” very effective, and it is a misplaced 
baby, too, on which the clever plot of “The Pirates” turns. 
Magic draughts, as in “ The Mountebanks,” sometimes bring 





about the absurd situations so necessary for the success of 
comic opera, and the familiar device of transferring to a for- 
eign land or to another age an Englishman of today with all 
his crochets exaggerated, as happens in “Iolanthe” and “ Uto- 
pia, Limited” is artistically used by him time and again. 

From a study of “ The Sorcerer,” one of the librettist’s early 
operas, it is easy to discern many of those peculiarly “ Gil- 
bertian ” characteristics which we find in his subsequent work. 
“Sir Marmaduke Pointdextre, an elderly baronet,” for instance, 
and “Lady Sangazure, a lady of ancient lineage,” who are se- 
cretly smitten with each other’s charms, but whose words are 
those of formal compliment, like 

Chivairy is an ingredient 
Sadly lacking in our land. 
Sir, I am your most obedient, 
Most obedient to command, 
are types often met with in the operas. And so is Sir Marma- 
duke’s grenadier son, Alexis, who is betrothed to the fair Aline 
Sangazure, “the 7037th in direct descent from Helen of Troy.” 
The youth being committed to the principle that men and 
women should marry regardless of social distinctions, dif- 
ference in age, etc., obtains from a sorcerer a philter which 
makes those who take it fall in love at first sight. With dis- 
astrous consequences the poison is administered to an entire 
village at once, for the Baronet pairs off with Widow Partlet 
the pew-opener, young Constance with the old notary, Aline 
with the parson, and Lady Sangazure with the sorcerer. All is 
made right in the end, however, by the sorcerer’s nobly yielding 
up his life to Ahrimanes. 

In this early opera too are found characteristic examples of 
the quips and rhymes the admirers of Gilbert soon learned to 
expect from him, This is the way the family sorcerer, for in- 
stance, describes in prose and verse his business: 

We practise necromancy in all its branches. . . . We 
can cast you a nativity at a low figure, and we have a ho- 
roscope at three and six that we can guarantee. Our 
Abudah chests, each containing a patent hag who comes out 
and prophesies disasters, with spring complete, are strongly 
recommended. Our Aladdin lamps are very chaste, and our 
prophetic tablets, foretelling everything—from a change in 
ministry to a rise in Turkish stock—are much inquired for. 
Our penny curse—one of the cheapest things in the trade— 
is considered infallible. We have some very superior bless- 
ings, too, but they’re very little asked for. 


Oh! my name is John Wellington Wells. 
I’m a dealer in magic and spells, 

In blessings and curses, 

And ever-filled purses 
In prophesies, witches and knells. 

A hundred passages could be cited from the operas to illus- 
trate the kind of humor that will always be associated with the 
name of Gilbert. Iolanthe’s son, Strephon, for example, who 
is a. fairy only down to the waist, fears that he can hardly en- 
ter Parliament for though his trunk is a “Tory of the most 
determined description,” his “legs are a couple of confounded 
Radicals,” which on a division would be sure to take him into 
the wrong lobby. In “Iolanthe” too is found the “highly sus- 
ceptible chancellor ” who sits in his court “all day, Giving agree- 
able girls away.” Then there are those tender-hearted “ Pi- 
rates” who have ruined their business by sparing the life of 
every orphan they capture, and are grossly deceived once more 
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by General Stanley who really “is no orphan” at all, and 
“more than that, he never was one.” Nothing in the operas is 
more amusing than the complications arising from the inability 
of the Mikado’s Lord High Executioner to cut off his own 
head, or the three conspirators’ dramatic description of Nanki- 
Poo’s violent end—as it should in all fitness have taken place, 
or Poobah’s delicate but’ conscientious felicitations to the im- 
perial bridegroom, which run: 


As in three weeks you've got to die, 
If Ko-Ko tells us true, 
*Twere empty compliment to cry 
Long life to Nanki-Poo! 
But as you’ve got three weeks to live 
As fellow-citizen, 
This toast with three times three we'll give— 
“Long life to you—till then!” 


There is as much wit as wisdom in the song sung by Don 
Alhambra in “ The Gondoliers” about the foolish king who “to 
the top of every tree, Promoted everybody.” Forthwith, 


Lord Chancellors were cheap as spats 
And Bishops in their shovel hats 
Were plentiful as tabby cats 
In point of fact too many. 
The end is easily foretold, 
When every blessed thing you hold 
Is made of silver or of gold. 
You long for simple pewter 
In short, who ever you may be, 
In this conclusion you'll agree, 
When every one is somebodee, 
Then no one’s anybody, 





Bunthorne’s recipe for becoming a proficient esthete, though 
first heard nearly forty years ago, is so clever and musical that 
it is still widely quoted, for we shall always have with us, no 
doubt, affected youths and maidens who have taken to heart 
such counsel as: 


You must lie upon the daisies and discourse in novel phrases 
of your complicated state of mind, 

The meaning doesn’t matter if its only idle chatter of a 
transcendental kind. 


It is interesting to compare with one another Gilbert’s satirical 
formulas for producing perfect examples of such indispensable 
bulwarks of the British Empire as a heavy dragoon, a lord 
chancellor, an admiral and a major-general. For the first you 
must 


Take all the remarkable people of history, 
Rattle them off to a popular tune. 

The pluck of Lord Nelson on board of the Victory, 
Genius of Bismarck devising a plan. 

The humor of Fielding (which sounds contradictory) 
Coolness of Paget about to trepan 

Take of these elements all that is fusible, 

Melt them all down in a pipkin or crucible, 

Set them to simmer and take off the scum 

And a heavy dragoon is the residuum. 


Among the well-kept resolutions that did so much to bring the 
Lord Chancellor to the head of the bar, it may be recalled, were 
these: 

Ere I go into court I will read my brief through, 

And I'll never take work I’m unable to do, 

My learned profession I'll never disgrace 

By taking a fee with a grin on my face 

When I haven't been there to attend to the case, 


Sir Joseph Porter’s story of his highly successful career which 
culminated in his being made “the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee ” 
is familiar to all, and Major-General Stanley’s catalogue of the 
requirements indispensable to the one holding his office can be 
commended to our aspiring young army officers. He modestly 
tells us: 

I am the very pattern of a modern major-gineral, 


I’ve information vegetable, animal and mineral, 


I know the kings of England, and I quote the fights his- 
torical 


From Marathon to Waterloo, in order categorical; 
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I’m very well acquainted too with matters mathematical ; 

I understand equations, both the simple and quadratical ; 

About binomial theorem I’m teeming with a lot o’ news— 

With many cheering facts about the square of the hypot- 
enuse. 


Though Gilbert’s taste is generally quite correct, and he 
was unusually successful in avoiding those two pitfalls of pro- 
fessional humorists, vulgarity and irreverence, he certainly 
lapsed when he introduced into “The Mountebanks” a chorus 
of lugubrious Dominican friars, whom he miscalls “monks.” 
The blunder recalls his “ Bab Ballad” about the priest who ab- 
solves according to a fixed schedule of rates. The author’s at- 
titude toward mature maidens too is far from chivalrous. His 
merciless treatment of Lady Jane in “Patience” is repeated 
in the case of Ruth in “The Pirates of Penzance,” of Butter- 
cup in “Pinafore” and once more in Katasha of “ The Mi- 
kado.” But such breaches of good taste seldom occur. For 
the operas of Sir William S. Gilbert, as a rule, are so clean and 
clever that they have proved a rich “source of innocent merri- 
ment” to two generations of theater-goers, they enjoy frequent 
“revivals” still, and have originated a number of terms and 
characters that are now part of our language and literature. 

Wa ter Dwicnr, S.J. 


REVIEWS 


The Rise of the Spanish Empire in the Old World and in 
the New. By Rocer BiceELow MERRIMAN, Professor of History 
in Harvard University. 2 Vols. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$7.50. : 

Spain has always exercised a fascination for American authors. 
Irving, Longfellow, Ticknor, Prescott, Motley and Lea are writers 
of prominence who have won renown solely or largely by their 
excursions into Spanish literature and history. Harvard particu- 
larly has always been interested in Spain and it is to a Harvard 
professor that we now owe this latest work on things Spanish. 
Harvard’s criticism of any nation or institution so typically Cath- 
olic as Spain is not always fair or discriminating, still Professor 
Merriman’s volumes, though they take us only to the threshold 
of his contemplated work, show an earnest, painstaking desire to 
practise impartiality. 

In the first place the author bears striking testimony to the 
marvelous progress free institutions made in Medieval Spain. 
The Cortes, whose origin is to be traced to the great Church 
Councils of Toledo under the Visigoths, admitted representatives 
of the towns and common people “ considerably before the corre- 
sponding event took place in England.” It was the Renaissance 
and kindred influences that were fatal to liberty in the Iberian 
peninsula. If England retained more of her freedom, it was 
because England was less affected by the Renaissance. When we 
say that our American free institutions hark back to Magna 
Charta, etc., it must be remembered that every great European 
nation had its medieval equivalent of ‘the Magna Charta. Spain, 
while perhaps the most democratic country in Europe in the 
Middle Ages, lost, like other free peoples, its internal liberty 
largely, if not chiefly, through the apathy of its citizens in exer- 
cising and defending their rights from the encroachment of poli- 
ticians and rulers. 

With regard to the treatment and final expulsion of Jews and 
Moors, Professor Merriman is fairer than most writers. He 
recognizes that the “ association of the Jews with the proverbial- 
ly unpopular occupation of money-lending rendered them particu- 
larly obnoxious,” and that their complicity with the Moors in 
their invasion of Spain was “highly probable.” In discussing the 
proportion of Spain’s inhabitants affected by the decrees of 
expulsion, his method of determining the total population is 
rather extraordinary. Thus he reckons a total of 6,000,000 inhabi- 
tants to 1,500,000 land owners, a ratio far below what obtains 
anywhere in the world today, and a fortiori further from the 
ratio in feudal times, when the numbers of servants and retainers 

















swelled the ranks of the landless. Moreover Spain’s conduct 
towards a minority of alien Jews and Moors may fairly be set 
beside England’s contemporary and later oppression, expulsion 
and extermination of the native majority in Ireland. Again, that 
Spain in her treatment of aliens was not animated by the racial 
fury that characterized England’s legislation against the “ mere 
Irishry ” can be gathered by the wondrously benevolent laws for 
the natives of America, as witness the “ Laws of Burgos,” men- 
tioned in Vol. II, and the more famous “ May Laws” that will be 
adequately treated, let us hope, in the volumes to come. 

Of course when a Spanish history is under consideration, one 
naturally turns to the Inquisition as a touchstone by which to 
determine the value of the book. Here Professor Merriman is 
quite as fair as could be looked for, though perhaps he is inclined 
to stress too much the value of Henry Charles Lea’s books, forget- 
ting, it may be, that as Mr. Lea did not consult the sources him- 
self, but depending on hired agents to consult for him and make 
extracts from the archives at Simancas, and other places, he was 
pretty much at the mercy of the prejudices and limitations of his 
copyists, while the reader in turn is at the mercy of Mr. Lea’s 
temperament and bias in assorting and adjudicating these selected 
documents. And what Mr. Lea’s bias was in things Catholic 
takes little reading to disclose. It is true that the careful student 
reading Lea’s books in the chronological order of their appear- 
ance can discern a gradual growth in fairness and honesty in 
Mr. Lea as he grows in learning and years. But for all that, a 
Catholic student would like to see Mr. Lea a century or two older 
before he is taken as a safe guide. Though briefer than the reader 
would like in treating of the Inquisition, Professor Merriman 
does bring out the fact that it was a mighty instrument in effect- 
ing the unity of Spain, political as much as racial and religious, 
and indeed suggests that this in the minds of practical politicians 
was not only its excuse, but even its reason. It would not be the 
first or only time religion was degraded to serve the interests of 
statecraft. The Spanish Inquisition as an instrument in exalting 
the power of kings at the expense of prelates as well as people 
had its counterpart in other countries of Europe, the Star Cham- 
ber and Court of High Commission in England suggesting them- 
selves at once to every reader. In connection with the keen 
interest felt in Red Cross work today, it may be well to note that 
it was the Catholic Queen Isabella that in the wars for the con- 
quest of Granada provided what the author calls the “ earliest 
recorded case of anything resembling a modern field hospital.” 

The two volumes taken as a whole are worthy of high praise; 
indeed, the chief defect is one that redounds to the merit of book 
and author, namely, what is said is said so well though briefly 
that the reader puts down the book with a keen sense of dissatis- 
faction that the author has not said more. In fact, the compression 
in these two volumes is so great that one feels that Professor 
Merriman here is not so much concerned to tell a story as to set 
the stage for the real characters, those giants of Spanish history, 
Charles V and Philip II, to walk upon. Consequently we shall 
await eagerly the future volumes of the work. J. F. X. M. 





By Davip JAYNE Hitt, Former 


Impressions of the Kaiser. 
New York: Harper & 


American Ambassador to Germany. 
Brothers. $2.00. 

That few men have had as great an opportunity as William 
Hohenzollern, and that no one has more completely failed to 
realize his opportunity is the conclusion reached by the author 
of this thoughtful book, formerly our Ambassador at Berlin. 
He shows how the Kaiser, to one reading the Constitution of the 
German Empire, appears to be merely a “ president” of a con- 
federation but that in reality that document makes him an auto- 
crat, for he has the appointment of the Imperial Chancellor who 
is responsible only to the Emperor. But William did not become 
supreme in the State without some protests from the German 
people. Dr. Hill tells, for instance, an amusing anecdote about 
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a professor who wrote a clever pamphlet entitled “ Caligula” in 
which the Kaiser was obviously described. The author, of 
course, was promptly indicted on the charge of /ése-majesté, for 
no one was allowed to disparage the Emperor in the public 
“Whom have you in mind in writing this article?” de- 
manded the cross-examiner. “Caligula, of course,” was the 
prompt reply. “ Whom have you in mind, Mr. Solicitor?” Per- 
sonally the Kaiser set no value on public opinion and detested 
the “ whole pestilent tribe of editors and journalists.” The chap- 
ters bearing on the Kaiser’s responsibility for the war are par- 
ticularly timely. 

The author attests that William could be quite fascinating 
when he wished and he really believed he was a highly demo- 
cratic ruler, considering his exalted position. To win popularity 
he tried his hand at everything and spoke with “authority” on 
music, painting, the drama, architecture, etc., for his keen and in- 
quisitive mind was constantly “getting up” something new. 
Dr. Hill seems to think that the German people cannot get on 
without a Kaiser to look up to, be their ein feste Burg, and dis- 
tribute titles to them. But the new Germany, now in process of 
formation, will contrive to set up a government, let us hope, that 
will not be like the anachronism the Kaiser was. W. D. 


prints. 





Formative Types in English Poetry. By Grorce Herpert 
PALMER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 

“ Criticism,” says Professor Palmer, “taken apart from that 
which is discussed, is arid and blinding stuff,” and then splen- 
didly belies himself seven times in seven illuminating critiques 
on Chaucer, Spenser, Herbert, Pope, Wordsworth, Tennyson 
and Browning, which, as lectures, were delivered before the 
Lowell Institute in 1913, and again in 1917, as the Earl Lectures, 
in California. The confessed interest of the author is to dis- 
cover precisely what new forms these revolters infused into 
English poetry; for each one of them, not alone stood by as an 
old dream died and a new one came to birth, but each fashioned 
and informed the new peculiarly after himself. Allowably then 
does his interest address itself to the poet and the influences of 
place and person that affected him as often as to his poetry and 
its effect upon the art in general; for so the author makes 
straight the path of his conclusions, and entertains the reader 
with uncommon biography. After each study a brief list of 
references to the poet’s works is subjoined, “ sufficient” says 
the preface, “to enable the novice to bring my judgments to 
the test.” This feature makes the book specially useful to in- 
structors; as also the fact that each life is “ periodized.” The 
merit of the volume is not that it has discovered something in 
the achievements of the poets examined so much as its ever- 
evident power “ proprie communia dicere.” 

The last four studies attach most of the reader’s approbation, 
just as they seem to have drawn best upon the author’s wide 
reading. On the other hand, it is hard to see the good of the 
item borrowed from Professor Harper against Wordsworth; 
and impossible to admit the theory preferred by the introductory 
essay that “ Poetry is not for anything except itself,” that “ Its 
quality should be judged independently of whatever moral prin- 
ciples or practical measures may chance to profit by it.” For 
not only is this contradicted by the Professor himself stating 
in his essay on Spenser that “ parted from man nothing is good, 
nothing bad,” that “to get moral or esthetic worth it must be 
studied with reference to some human need”; but rejected by 
the foremost poets in practice more than by words, in that their 
works are studiously unsympathizing with the immoral. 

’ ee 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The wide attention excited by the series of thoughtful papers 
on the solution of some of the questions facing the Peace Con- 
ference which the Rev, Dr. John A. Ryan recently contributed to 
AMERICA has caused them to be published in pamphlet form 
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under the title, “‘ Problems of the Peace Conference” (America 
Press, $0.10; $6.00 a hundred). “Bitter enders” and militarists 
will find the series a sovereign remedy for their malady. The 
seventeenth volume of the Catholic Mind opens with “ Ireland’s 
Appeal to President Wilson,” a document which our secular 
press failed, of course, to print. Then follows Judge Gavegan’s 
reasons why “Ireland Myst be Free.” Ulster’s dog-in-the- 
manger-ism is described, and the number ends with a paper on 
“ England’s Attitude Toward Ireland.” 





William Allen White’s latest novel, “In the Heart of a Fool” 
(Macmillan, $1.60) is a long-drawn-out story of the “ slice-of- 
life” type, has its scene set in the Middle West and is largely 
concerned with the amours of a sordid unbeliever. The men 
and women in the book recall those lying in the Spoon River 
Cemetery——‘ The Texan, a Story of the Cattle Country” 
(Putnam, $1.60) is an entertaining romance in which by the turn 
of events discordant views are harmonized by an unconven- 
tional young woman, a conventional young man and a clever 
The author is happy in his local coloring, his descrip- 
tion of a sand storm being particularly graphic. “Java Head” 
(Knopf, $1.50), the title of a new novel by Joseph Hergesheimer, 
is the Salem home of the Ammidons, a seafaring family of the 
middle nineteenth century. To the general consternation a son 
returns from his voyage with a Manchu wife and the story then 
moves rapidly to its tragic end. The author certainly has power 
and his character-drawing is particularly good, but the atmos- 
phere of the book, largely owing to an opium-eater’s pervasive 
influence, is unwholesome. Little Laurel Ammidon’s nautical 
talks with her grandfather are very amusing. 


cowboy. 





The new series of illustrated books on the life of Our Saviour 
which the Notre Dame Sisters are preparing is sure to win its 
way. “The Lord Jesus, His Birthday Story, Told for You by 
Little Children” (Extension Press, $0.50), the first of the set to 
appear, describes in verse how the mother of James, Moira and 
David made the mystery of the Nativity absorbingly interesting 
to her little ones. Three other books in verse and five in prose, 
all being concerned with phases of Our Lord’s life, are an- 
nounced for publication ——Priests and seminarians will find in 
the Rt. Rev. Bernard Ward’s “ The Priestly Vocation” (Long- 
mans, $1.75), fourteen excellent conferences he addresses to 
the secular clergy. When treating of such topics as the priest’s 
spiritual exercises and his recreations, the author is particularly 
good. There are other chapters on poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence, on the sacerdotal state’s dignity and on pastoral works.—— 
The “Outline Meditations” (Benziger, $1.50), which Madame 
Cecelia has arranged as instructions to sodalists and for those, 
too, who meditate privately, run through the Church’s year and 
offer an abundance of practical reflections. 





Mr. Frank M. O’Brien, of the Sun’s staff, has written an 
entertaining “Story of the New York Sun” (Doran, $3.00), 
from its rising September 3, 1832, under the editorship of Ben- 
jamin H. Day, of West Springfield, Massachusetts, through its 
high noon in the eighties and nineties under Charles A. Dana, of 
Hinsdale, New Hampshire, to the hour of what many regard 
as its decline June 30, 1916, when Frank A. Munsey, of Mercer, 
Maine, became its proprietor. Particularly interesting is the 
account of the famous “moon hoax” and the sketches of the 
Sun’s cleverest reporters. Many of the paper’s readers will 


be surprised to learn that the “ Awful Disclosures” of Maria 
Monk were published by the Sun in 1836, “from an imperative 
The volume is well illustrated, is rich in an- 
ecdotes illustrating the “Sun men’s ” remarkable esprit-de-corps 
and is furnished with an introduction by Edward P. Mitchell, 
the present editor. 


sense of duty.” 
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“English Literature” (Longmans, $1.50), by Herbert Bates, 
insists as its primary principle that it is intended not as a sub- 
stitute for the reading of the masterpieces, but as a companion 
volume to them. It outlines the development of the language and 
literary ideals from the earliest times to the contemporary writers. 
Biographical data and literary gossip are in great part excluded, 
and greater insistence is placed on the criticism of the author’s 
work and its effects. The book is apparently designed for high- 
school use, and for that reason is profusely illustrated with 
period-pictures and explanatory charts and maps; the expression, 
however, is almost too elementary for even these students. To 
each period is appended a list of authors and their work, and a 
helpful bibliography for recommended reading. In the chapter on 
American literature, our authors, even the best, receive scant 
treatment and praise. 





Another important work has been added to the already long 
list of English and translated classics thus far included in Every- 
man’s Library. In the “Memoirs of Cardinal De Retz” (Dut- 


ton, $1.20), in two volumes, prepared with a brief but 
very adequate introduction by David Ogg, we have one 
of the most noted of the many French memoirs that 


have done so much to add color and picturesqueness to the 
ancient régime. For the student of history, moreover, provided 
he is able to distinguish fact from fancy, this work has the 
added value of throwing considerable light on what is undoubt- 
edly one of the most complex periods in all French history, a 
period which for the English reader at least still awaits a fair 
and accurate treatment. Sir Henry Maine’s well-known book 
on “Ancient Law” (Dutton, $0.70), with an introduction by 
Professor J. H. Morgan, has also been added to Everyman’s 
Library——The name of Lafayette is one to conjure with at the 
present hour. Hence M. Louis Pons has rendered a signal service 
both to us and to his own countryman, for in “La Fayette aux 
Etats Unis” (Tequi, 2 fr. 50) he gives a much more detailed 
account of the part Lafayette took in our War for Independ- 
ence than any to be readily gleaned from our own histories of 
that event. He has emphasized the beautiful and close relation- 
ship that existed between Washington and the young marquis, 
who at that time was little more than a boy. Another striking 
feature that will be sure to commend the book to every reader 
are the various parallels the author draws between this present 
war and the conflict in which France helped us to defeat England. 








A delicate sheaf of verse that lately appeared is a parents’ 
richly wrought tribute to the memory of their son, Edward V. 
Killeen, Jr., and comprises the poems he wrote as an under- 
graduate at Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. This youth- 
ful poet, who was to be the editor-in-chief of the Holy Cross 
Purple for 1919, had already attracted public attention by his 
annual appearance in “The Poets of the Future” when he 
died in the service of his country at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, Ill., October 6, 1918. His war poems 
were particularly felicitous in their feeling and imagery. Here 
is one entitled “The Gardens of France”: 


Ring down the dusk and let its fold o’erspread 
The hills of France. Oh set the sombre night 
With funeral tapers, gleaming silver white 

Above unbroken ranks of sleeping dead! 

Across the graves where moon-ray wan is shed, 
The moaning winds bewail the lover’s plight 
And chant a pzan in their dismal flight; 

Here son and sire each rest a silent head. 


Then as ye watch the moonbeams pallid dance, 
Be mindful, here the flower sleeps. It fills 
The hallowed ground with solaceful content 
That bids these graves be called “Gardens of France ”"— 
Aye, gardens fair! Do ye but ask the hills 
And in their solemn silence find assent. 














EDUCATION 
The Art of Encouraging 

NCOURAGING is a science. It is also an art. As a science, 

it cannot accomplish notable results. As an art, it can do 
wonders. The greatest developments in civilization and refine- 
ment are the outcome of art, rather than of science. There is no 
intention of belittling by one jot or tittle the greatness and value 
of science. To try to do so would be vain. The fact is, however, 
that the highest and finest things in a people’s education, are not 
from their scientific attainments, but from their artistic growth 
and power of expression. It is not pertinent, just now, to offer 
formal proof for all these assertions, but with the aid of some 
very modern history it would not be hard to demonstrate them. 
Besides, if you except the first four sentences, the statements are 
made, partly by way of illustration, partly to rouse interest or 
opposition, or to win approval, and so, if may be, to cajole the 
unwary into reading what follows. 


NECESSITY OF ENCOURAGEMENT 


VERY teacher realizes that, if things are to go well in the 

school, it is necessary not only that the pupils know they 
are succeeding; but, moreover, that they have knowledge of the 
fact that others, especially their own teacher, admit that their 
efforts are successful. Pupils will vary in their ambitions and 
endeavors to advance. But unless each believes that improve- 
ment is commensurate with his efforts, there will surely follow 
lack of interest, with its concomitant discouragement, and the 
giving up of what seems a hopeless task. In the commercial 
world, the employer knows that a word of praise, and the hope 
of promotion, are two of his most efficient helpmeets. He knows, 
too, that the employee who is not urged on under their inspiration, 
is worth while only as a stopgap until a readier worker can be 
found. The soldier is spurred on by the thought of citation for 
bravery, of the medal that proclaims his valor, by the hope of 
higher rank. Briefly, few will do their best, and most will not do 
well, save under the assurance that their efforts are acknowledged 
successfully. Why this is so does not concern us here. The 
explanation is an interesting point in the psychology of success. 
Experience makes the fact itself undoubted. 

TRUTHS AND PRINCIPLES 


AKING this much as established, then, we shall come to the 

question of encouraging as a science. Is there such a 
science? A science supposes method, formulation, truths co- 
ordinated according to principles by which they are explained. 
Certainly, one ought to teach scientifically, and to encourage 
rightly is no small part of teaching. Now, where shall I find 
systematized the truths and principles, following which I can 
make the approval I bestow, not haphazard commendation, not 
flattery, but helpful praise opportunely given, and‘ nicely ad- 
justed to merit? There is no book, so far as I know, that 
attempts to reduce encouraging to systematic rules and principles. 
Withal, to say that there is a science of encouraging, or, if you 
prefer, a scientific method of encouraging, is only putting into 
words what every teacher of some experience recognizes. 

We have the prime truth, admitted by all, that encouragement 
is necessary. Second, all agree that encouragement should be 
given betimes. Third, there should be sufficient knowledge of the 
pupils’ success and failure, else one cannot act intelligently. 
Fourth, even prizes and rewards of all kinds may lead to abuses. 
A reward is not for the mere reward’s sake. Its purpose is not 
to engender conceit, and a desire to lord it over others. A noted 
prize-winner may easily become a present nuisance, and a failure 
in after-life. 

A first principle is that the teacher when encouraging his 
pupils, must be honest about it, and sincere. More than that, 
he must be hearty. There should be no pretense, no hypocrisy. 
He must avoid flattery. Hence, encouragement should be pro- 
portioned to the success attained. The foundation of exaggera- 
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tion is falsehood. Wilful exaggeration is hypocrisy or flattery 
under cover: while encouragement imparted grudgingly, is like 
a gift made with the hint that it is given only to satisfy custom 
and cold formality. Further, encouragement should be fair. Its 


title is desert, not favoritism. It should not be forthcoming be- 
cause of one’s likes or preferences, nor withheld because of one’s 
dislikes or prejudices. 

Here, then are truths, principles, coordination. When all is 
said, and done, can the outcome be counted on? In how far will 
they ensure a fixed rule of action and precise results? 


ART AND SCIENCE 


6 ik ocwae will succeed jpst as well as any rigid system that was 
ever applied to the governance of human nature in a matter 
of like delicacy. They will give a ready-made, machine-like 
product, a more or less commercialized output of the science of 
encouraging. In a degree, the results will often be happy; in 
great measure, a failure. Man is scientifically formed, but he is 
not a mere machine. One can operate a machine with the under- 
standing alone. The understanding alone can never guide aright 
the growing intellect, the will as it develops, the character as it 
forms. Something else is needed. You may call the “ some- 
thing else” tact, sympathy, heart, insight, experience, or what 
you will. Five stolid facts we all recognize. First, that the 
“something else” is quite indispensable. Second, that some 
teachers have it, while others have it not. Third, that without 
the gift of encouraging the teacher lacks a great essential. 
Fourth, that rules are rules, and system, system, and science, 
science; but since boys and girls are not mere machines, science 
is not enough. Fifth, that when Minerva has been less pro- 
pitious, when wisdom has refused the higher gift, our only 
resource is to do the best we can. 

It will be as it always has been. We poor followers of thumb- 
rule must move through aisles of barren desks, amid heads and 
hearts impervious, in great part, to our stoutest attacks. Mean- 
while, our happier congeners of the blackboard do the art work; 
do it so naturally, so easily, so merrily, and, most of all, success- 
fully. A word, a look, from them is more patent than all our 
eloquence. What is the secret, anyhow? Ask the artists. 

F, J. McNirr, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Prohibition by Federal Amendment 


HAT did the Governor of South Carolina say to the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina? You may search your books 
of familiar quotations in vain for an answer, and even the 
“Britannica” is silent; but tradition avers that his words 
were not wholly disconnected from what our Prohibitionist 
brethren are pleased to term the “demon rum.” But these are 
high matters of State, and it is always difficult as well as dan- 
gerous to grope through the mists of diplomatic history. One 
turns with relief, therefore, to the very precise statement touch- 
ing this diabolical topic, made by the Governor of New York 
in his inaugural address. “The question to my mind,” said 
Governor Smith, referring to the attempt to force the Assembly 
to accept the Federal Prohibition amendment, “is whether or 
not the people of this State are ready to surrender their in- 
herent right to legislate on this question.” 


Nor a “ Matter oF No CoNSEQUENCE” 


a A™= the people of this State,” continued the Governor, 

“reconciled to the policy of incorporating in the Fed- 
eral Constitution a rigid restriction upon their persoral liberty?” 
A grave question truly, although regarded in the Tootsian 
philosophy of some extremists, as a “ matter of no consequence,” 
provided the demon rum can be put in chains for 1,000 years. 
But is it a “ matter of no consequence”? The proposed Federal 
amendment is the first amendment to attempt to change, by 
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what in effect is an almost irrevocable Federal statute, the 
personal habits of the citizens of the respective States. Gov- 
ernor Smith makes no apology for the use of the phrase 
“personal liberty.” In this he follows the style of Cardinal 
Bourne, addressing a commission of the House of Commons on 
November 7, 1918. “ There is no law, human or Divine,” said the 
Cardinal, “ which may legitimately debar them [citizens] perma- 
nently, though it may do so for a time in exceptional circum- 
stances for the avoidance of scandal, or in a great and urgent 
public need, from the use of their liberty in this matter [the use 
of alcoholic drinks].” If the respective States thus lightly dis- 
avow their duty to retain in their integrity, the powers which 
belong to them exclusively, the way is open, as Henry Watterson 
writes, “for the obliteration of the States in all their essential 
functions, and the erection of a central government more power- 
ful than anything of which Alexander Hamilton dared to 
dream.” Let us not lose sight of the issue. It is not, “ Will Fed- 
eral Prohibition remove the evils undoubtedly, although by ac- 
cident, connected with tke traffic in strong drink?” but “ Are the 
respective States so utterly unable to preserve law and order 
within their several jurisdictions, that no other refuge is available 
except a Federal amendment? ” 


THE AMENDMENT UNNECESSARY 

JOT for a moment can an affirmative answer to the second 
question be maintained. Murder, arson and drunkenness 

can be found in every State of the Union, but no State in the 
Union is so devastated by drunkenness, murder, or arson, that 
the only recourse is to a Federal amendment. There is not 
a State in the Union which may not at this moment destroy 
the liquor traffic root and branch, if the people of that State 
so desire. Under former decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, it is true, the Prohibition laws of a State 
might be nullified by the shipment of alcoholic liquors from 
into a “drr” State. The Webb-Kenyon law was 
directed against this abuse. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has ruled that this measure is constitutional, thereby 
affirming the power of a State, to prevent absolutely this intro- 
duction of liquor from without. The authority of a State to 
regulate or for sufficient reasons to destroy the traffic within its 
own jurisdiction, has never been seriously questioned. Every 
State, therefore, may now do all that is in the power of law 
to effect, towards the abolition of the evils attendant upon the 
trade; or, to quote the somewhat enigmatic observation of Dr. 
Doughty, professor of Government in Williams College, “ By 
the provisions of this statute, each State is in as absolute control 
of the liquor traffic within its own borders, as though it were 
an independent sovereignty.” The Webb-Kenyon act has there- 
fore completely destroyed all ground for the assertion that 
Federal control is the only power that can bring the liquor 
traffic within the lines of good behavior. There is no more 
need for the State of Illinois, for instance, to call upon the 
Federal Government for help in this matter, than there would 
be for that State to request the Federal Government to assist 
in reducing the Chicago, 1918, murder-record of 316, to a more 
reasonable figure. This record may be bad, or it may be the 
acme of good order possible under the circumstances; but in 
either case, the State of Illinois is justified in its belief, that it 
can, for the present at least, manage its own affairs without the 
aid of citizens in Kansas, Idaho, and Maine, who ask the adop- 
tion of a Federal amendment operative throughout all the States. 


a “wet” 


THE Cure Worse THAN THE EVIL 


ODAY the cry is that the State is unable to regulate the 
liquor traffic; on no other ground can the marshaling of the 
forces urging the Federal amendment be explained. But the 
cure demanded is worse than the evil alleged. It involves not 
the reformation, but the complete destruction, of the trade in 
alcohol, if terms so formidable may be used of the process, 
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whereby the humble flat-dweller in Harlem is to be deprived of 
his innocent vespertinal bottle of beer. But destruction is not 
enough. A Federal satrapy must be set up, backed by that mon- 
strosity “concurrent jurisdiction,” working through a host of 
marshals, constables, pursuivants and hangers-on, to suppress 
with inflexible austerity all attempts to revive “the trade.” To- 
morrow the cry will be for the suppression of the siren cigarette, 
the cyanosic cigar and the perilous pipe. All these things are 
“ wrong,” as Huck Finn remarked, because the consecrated lead- 
ers of the crusade against them follow Mrs. Eddy in their scorn 
of tobacco. Jim Smith may not have or hold so much as a 
broken cigarette or one lonely flagon of beer, although, as far 
as our professional pursuers of the demon rum are concerned, 
he may have as many wives as the benevolent divorce customs 
will allow and emerge from many matrimonial alliances with no 
children at all. Surely it would not be very difficult to draw up 
an indictment of tobacco, or, for that matter, of pie. For pie 
and similar pastries, as is notorious, will, if indulged in too freely, 
induce dyspepsia. Now dyspepsia tends to bad temper, and bad 
temper to domestic tiffs, and domestic tiffs to divorce, and divorce 
to broken homes, and broken homes to delinquent children, and 
delinquent children to a race of criminals, and criminals connote 
police, jails, penitentiaries, asylums, investigating committees, and 
a whole army of law-enforcers, all demanding a higher rate of 
taxation, and piling a tremendous burden upon an already stag- 
gering State. Few things there are in this weak world of ours 
that cannot be abused. Pie is one of them. There are many 
others. Consider those “soft” beverages commonly grouped by 
our juveniles under the category, “ pop.” No weaker an author- 
ity than Jerome K. Jerome says in his justly celebrated work, 
“Three Men in a Boat,” that “ pop” is the cause of more than 
half the crime in all England. 


Tue States FuLty CoMPETENT 


HERE is no law—as yet—forbidding an editor to emit a 

solemn utterance from a grinning mouth; and therefore I 
trust that this seeming frivolity which hides an aching heart, will 
be pardoned, even by grave Prohibitionists. For, assuredly, there 
are grave aspects to this question of Prohibition by Federal 
amendment. Some have been outlined; others will be presented 
later. At present, the point is that the respective States are fully 
competent to deal with the traffic in alcoholic liquors. Therefore, 
no good reason can be alleged why the Federal authority should 
be invoked to supersede their jurisdiction, except the one un- 
American reason that, if a State thinks a brewery compatible 
with the public welfare, it should be forced by the other States 
to amend, not its thinking, but its practice. On the contrary, 
every reason of good government protests the policy of control- 
ling by constitutional amendment, the personal habits of Ameri- 
can citizens. So far as I know Governor Smith, unlike some 
other Catholic publicists and a few editors, has not been placed 
by the Prohibitionists on the payroll of the brewers and the 
distillers. I may, therefore, without fear of being assigned to a 
pension from the same alcoholic source, repeat his questions, 
after the manner of a paraphrase, “‘ Are the people of the respec- 
tive States ready to surrender their inherent right to legislate on 
the question of the liquor traffic? Are they reconciled -to the 
policy of incorporating in the Federal Constitution, a rigid and 
practically irrevocable restriction upon their personal liberty?” 

P. L. B. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
The Death of Theodore 


Roosevelt 
HEODORE ROOSEVELT, twenty-sixth President of the 
United States, died suddenly at Oyster Bay on the morn- 
ing of January 6. His passing ends the career of the most 
unique figure in public life since the Civil War, and closes a 
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brilliant chapter in the history of American politics. Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt was born in New York on October 27, 1858, 
and was graduated at Harvard in 1880. Early entering political 
life, he was in turn a member of the New York Legislature, 
an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor, a civil service and police 
commissioner, and Assistant Secretary of the Navy. At the out- 
break of the Spanish War he organized the famous “ Rough 
Riders,” and was promoted colonel for gallantry on the field 
of action. In 1898, he was elected Governor of New York, and 
in 1900, Vice-President of the United States, succeeding to the 
Presidency on the assassination of President McKinley in Sep- 
tember, 1901. In 1904, he was elected President by the largest 
popular majority ever received by a candidate for that high of- 
fice, but went down to a bad defeat as candidate of the Pro- 
gressive party in 1912. In 1906, he was awarded the Nobel 
Peace prize. Colonel Roosevelt's remarkable activity in many 
lines is evinced by the fact that thirteen universities at home 
and abroad, gave him the doctorate, and that the list of his 
books on political, historical and ethical subjects, fills twenty-six 
lines in the “ Who’s Who.” There were no “half-light” opin- 
ions, either in or about Theodore Roosevelt. Everybody knew 
this picturesque American, and while his friends loved him, his 
enemies honored him with their cordial hatred. Positive, almost 
domineering, in the defense of all he championed, he never 
shirked a foe nor fled a field. But the American people called 
him “ Teddy,” and the abbreviation expresses their appreciation 
of his sane, wholesome, human qualities. His home life was 
ideal, and no publicist did so much to combat the fearful plague 
which threatens to put an end to the family. 


Papal Honors for a 

Catholic Educator 

R. MARY MALLOY, the efficient dean of the College of 

St. Teresa, Winona, Minn., has received the cross Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice, from the Holy Father, in recognition of her 
splendid work for Catholic education. This unusual honor was 
never better deserved, for Dr. Malloy, aided by the splendidly 
trained Sisters of St. Francis from Rochester, Minn., has built 
up a strong college whose influence is felt throughout the entire 
Northwest. The institution is a center of great activity; first 
of all it is a college of high standing; secondly, it promotes vari- 
ous intellectual movements in the interest of parochial schools; 
thirdly, an annual summer school and an annual teachers’ insti- 
tute are held there, so that the buildings are in continual use 
for educational purpose. Just now a plan is under considera- 
tion at St. Teresa’s for the foundation of Catholic free high 
schools in the Northwest, a most worthy object of zeal. In all 
these movements Dr. Malloy is a guiding spirit, and hence, that 
she has attracted the attention of the Pope in so striking a way 
is not a surprise to those acquainted with her remarkable work. 


A New Canadian 
College 

yews splendidly edited Casket of Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 
is authority for the statement that the well-known missioner, 
Rev. J. M. Fraser, has founded a college at Almonte, Ont., Can- 
ada, for the preparation of priests destined for the Chinese mis- 
sions. It is a hopeful sign that Canada is about to compete with 
Ireland and the United States in supplying evangelists for this 
far-away land teeming with souls untouched by the light of the 
Gospel. The more colleges of this kind the better; and they 
need never fear that resources will be lacking. He who provides 
for the birds of the air will not forget the men who leave 
kith and kin to make His name known in the land of idols. 
Nevertheless Father Fraser is to be congratulated on his cour- 
age. May it never leave him, so that in the end when the glory 
of eternal life is upon him, he may hear martyrs, confessors 
and virgins singing his praises to the Lamb who redeemed thera 


in His blood. 
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A Catholic Orphan Asylum 


FRIEND of justice and fair play recently sent to AMERICA 
a letter which began as follows: ‘‘I am not a Catholic. I 
am not engaged in any Catholic propaganda work, but in view 
of the recent criticism directed against Catholic institutions in 
New York City under the Mitchel régime, | am prompted to 
enclose two clippings from the Binghamton newspapers which 
comment on the St. Mary’s Catholic orphan asylum.” Our 
correspondent says that Binghamton has two orphan asylums, 
one Catholic, the other non-sectarian. Both are entitled to 
appropriations from the county funds. The following excerpts 
from the Binghamton Republican-Herald of December 20, tell 
their own story: 

Mother Pauline and her assistants were the subjects of the 
highest praise. Protestant, Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian 
and non-church-going guests united in paying tribute to the 
perfection of the institution’s workings and to the service 
which is being given the orphans by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 


The Reverend William J. Hill, one of the speakers on the 
occasion, said: “I am a Methodist true and blue. This is the 
first time I have ever visited the Home and I am surprised, 
agreeably surprised, at the good work done by these noble 
women and the Board.” Mr. William J. Welsh, president of the 
Board of Managers of the Susquehanna Valley Home, a promi- 
nent lawyer and a non-Catholic, spoke in part as follows: 


I always love to look over the work of this institution. I 
consider it a credit to this city and to the State and I am 
jealous of it. I would like to have my hand in the pocket 
of George F. O’Neil and some others to bring our home up 
to the standard of this one. We are doing pretty well, but 
do not have the facilities to make it what this is. 


Other speakers gave expression to the same sense of deep 
appreciation for the self-sacrifice and admirable efficiency of the 
work done by the nuns. Mr. James J. Farnsworth ends his 
letter with the remark: “The conclusions to be drawn from 
these articles are too apparent for discussion.” It is not super- 
fluous, however, to remark on the broad-minded spirit of fair- 
ness which prompted his communication and the testimony 
rendered by other non-Catholics to the excellent condition of 
the Catholic institution. It is in sharp contrast to the narrow 
spirit shown in certain sections of the country. Incidentally 
attention might be called to the fact that our institutions have 
nothing to fear from inspection and that we can rely on the 
innate sense of justice of the great bulk of the American people 


to give credit for work well done. 


Cardinal Mercier’s 
Pastoral 


HE “Lion of Flanders,” the great Mercier, has sounded his 

note of victory in a wonderful pastoral letter addressed to 
the people of his diocese, but intended for the whole world. 
The prelate’s eloquence reaches the highest pitch in this re- 
markable passage: 


Yes, God is great and acts grandly. The Prussian military 
caste found its joy in these words of defiance: “ We fight 
single-handed against a world of enemies, and we alone 
will be the conquerors.” For a while this caste kicked aside 
its allies that it might share the final glory with no one, and 
might say to an astonished world: “I, alone, am sufficient.” 
Behold it, alone, this great military caste! One by one, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Austria-Hungary, and the German people 
are detached from it. It is alone, but this time before its 
conquerors, beaten down to the ground and reduced to noth- 
ing. The pagan device, “ Might is Right,” has received its 
coup de grace. The dreams of Pan-German domination are 
dissipated like an asphyxiating gas that a wind disperses. 
Right alone is in honor; right which is the restorer of Bel- 
guim, one, free and independent. ° 


No one has a greater right to rejoice than this great hero of 
the war, Cardinal Mercier; and the whole world of ‘ustice will 
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be happy with him in his victory, for this victory of right over 
might is his too in a special way. 


The Great Foch 


HE London Universe for December 6 prints a chatty letter 
from a Lourdes’ correspondent. In the communication is 
found this interesting passage: 

The day the armistice was signed was the Feast of St. 
Martin—the patron Saint of France. Father Foch, the Jesuit, 
brother to the” Marshal, was giving a retreat in one of the 
convents this week. Owing to the excitement of the times 
and the numbers wanting to speak to him, he decided not to 
see any visitors during his short stay here. He broke his rule 
in favor of Father Nevin, who spent a very pleasant half 
hour with him yesterday. With a resemblance to the pic- 
tures of his brother, Father Foch is slighter and has a more 
ascetic face. In every letter Father Foch gets from the 
Marshal he asks for prayers for himself, for France, and for 
the Allied armies. Whenever he gets the opportunity he 
introduces him to the generals and those holding high posi- 
tions in the army as “ my brother, the Jesuit.” Father Foch 
spoke of the organization started by the Universe for the 
children’s offering of Holy Communions for the Marshal and 
the Allies. Both he and the Field Marshal highly appreciated 
this beautiful act. 


In another part of the same paper occurs this paragraph: 


Monseigneur Charost [Bishop of Lille] moved his audience 
to enthusiasm when he spoke of Marshal Foch, who for 
many months had his headquarters at Cassel, within sight of 
the famous Mont Kemmel. To the “doyen” of Cassel the 
Marshal said when things looked dark: “I cannot prevent 
the enemy’s shells from falling on Cassel, but I promise you 
that the Germans shall never enter the town.” Every day 
the great soldier might be seen kneeling for half an hour in 
a quiet convent chapel; on Saturdays he went to confession 
to the doyen, and on Sundays to Holy Communion in the 
parish church. “ One felt,” said the Bishop, “ that he walked 
hand in hand with God, and there is the secret of his suc- 
cess. 

This is high praise, but as the Marshal is a great man, neither 
praise nor dispraise will affect him. 


Religious Unity 


Denn reunion of Christendom into one great religious body 
has long been a favorite dream of good people throughout 
the world. During the war these aspirations have crystallized 
into a widespread movement, advocated in religious papers, dis- 
cussed in conferences, and chronicled in the daily press. Cath- 
olics, though no less sincere and ardent than others in their 
desires for a return of all peoples and all sects to the true Fold 
of Christ, have held themselves aloof from the movement that 
has been occupying so much attention. The sects advocate a 
method of union which is to eonsist in eliminating dogmatic 
differences and in setting up a system of tenets, so vague and 
“comprehensive,” as to satisfy all Christians of no matter how 
tenuous a belief. The new religion is to be sufficiently broad to 
include Quakers, Baptists, Episcopalians and Unitarians. Natur- 
ally the Church, which is still old-fashioned enough to believe 
in all the things which Christ taught, persists in accepting the 
entirety of revelation without diminution or elimination and sets 
up as its rule of faith Scripture and tradition and not the per- 
sonal preferences of chance individuals. Hence Catholics cannot 
have part in the present scheme of reunion. There is only one 
way of effecting a reunion of Christendom, that can be acceptable 
to the Church, and that is to engraft once more into the parent 
stock the sects which have been cut off because of heresy and 
which have been withering and unproductive ever since. Per- 
suasion cannot effect a consummation so much to be desired but 
prayer can accomplish what otherwise seems impossible. To 
this end millions of Catholics will unite in the octave which is to 
begin on January 18, the feast of St. Peter’s Chair, and will end 
on January 25, the feast of St. Paul’s Conversion. ‘rhe knowl- 
sdge of Catholics gained in the trenches and cantonments, the 
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popularity of the Knights of Columbus, the devotedness of our 
chaplains, and the power of the Church’s ministrations to meet 
the needs of the soul were never so much in evidence; they have 
impressed our non-Catholic brethren and prepared the way for 


conversions. To join in the octave, this year above all others, 
is a work of undoubted zeal. 


One Million K. of C.’s 


7 Columbiad, the official paper of the Knights of Columbus, 
announces the slogan and the summons which the Supreme 
Office of the Order in New Haven has sent forth for the year 
1919. “One million members in 1919 is the slogan, and the 
summons, at least eighty per cent to be insurance members.” 
The slogan and the summons are timely. At no period in its 
history has the Order occupied so high a place in the confidence 
and esteem of the public in general, and such a place of affec- 
tion and gratitude in the hearts of the soldiers and sailors of 
the United States. Its work at home and abroad has “ set it on 
a pinnacle of distinction whose supporting pillars are the sincere 
words of appreciation and praise... from civil and military 
leaders and the men who fought in the ranks for freedom and 
democracy.” A splendid opportunity, says the Columbiad, now 
faces the Order. It is now called to a greater task than ever. 
The Knights number at present 428,000. In the spring of 1919 
they must be 1,000,000. “One million Catholic men pledged to 
live, to think, to work for God, for Church and for country.” 
The call issued to the Knights is a mobilization order to every 
Knight, to every Council of the Order, to pool their efforts and 
their energies for the success of the great membership drive. 
The Order has not failed in the tasks it undertook in the war, 
it must not fail now in the greater task set for the days and 
the needs of peace. 

The practical methods to be followed in the drive have been 
briefly but clearly outlined in the slogan and the summons sent 
forth by the Supreme Office. Every Knight is to be a factor in it. 
State and subordinate Councils, State and territorial deputies, 
team captains and individual members are to combine for the 
rounding up of the new recruits. Insistence is laid on the fact 
that the new campaign is one for increased membership not 
merely in the associate but chiefly in the insurance class. 

The reasons for this insistence are clearly given in the 
Columbiad. They are such as have a strong appeal for every 
Catholic. No selfish motives underlie them. They spring from 
the noble purpose of protecting the wives, the children, the 
family of members. According to the Columbiad again, there is 
another argument in favor of such a course, the well-nigh 
“criminal neglect of which he is guilty who leaves behind him 
any dependent without adequate provision for his welfare.” 
Besides these motives, the committee of insurance of the Order 
has found out from a study of a vast amount of statistics 
submitted to it that participation in insurance gives a stability 
and permanency to membership not to be expected from mere 
associates. 

Their past record is a splendid foundation upon which the 
Knights can build. Their work has been unselfish. They have 
stood for all that is best in civic life, for all that is most practical 
and ennobling in patriotism. Their work has been a national 
blessing during the war. It has been so beneficent that now 
wider fields are calling for their help. They must necessarily 
then increase. From the half million they must reach the million 
mark within a few months. . Vast forces of evil may be soon let 
loose, here perhaps at home, and certainly abroad, where the 
apostles of unrestraint are already at work among peoples but © 
yesterday freed from oppression. One million Catholic men 
vigilant against social disorder, working as a single army for 
God, for Church and country, would be a mighty barrier against 
these evils. In this is the force of the summons. Success must 
crown such a noble endeavor. 








